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MARSHALL  B.  DALTON 


Marshall  B.  Dalton  Retires 
As  President  of  the  Board 


In  1940,  Marshall  B.  Dalton  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Governor  Dummer  Academy.  At  that  time,  the  significance  of  his  election  may 
not  have  been  fully  appreciated;  for  few  people  could  have  foreseen  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  he  was  to  make  to  the  growth  and  success  of  the  school 
—  first  as  its  Treasurer  from  1941  until  1954,  then  as  Vice  President  for  one 
year,  and  finally  as  President  from  1955  until  the  present.  Although  he  retired 
as  President  on  June  25,  1965,  Mr.  Dalton  has  agreed  to  continue  his  active 
membership  on  the  Board. 

It  would  embarrass  Mr.  Dalton  were  I  to  record  his  many  positions,  accom- 
plishments, and  honors.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  been  an  eminently  success- 
ful insurance  executive,  a  director  of  innumerable  companies,  a  life  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  participant  in  many  community 
services.  He  is  a  shining  example  of  the  old  adage,  "If  you  need  to  get  an  im- 
portant job  done,  ask  a  busy  man  to  do  it." 

During  the  past  six  years,  it  has  been  my  honor  and  my  pleasure  to  work 
very  closely  with  Mr.  Dalton.  Never  have  I  encountered  a  man  who  better 
demonstrated  qualities  of  devotion,  selflessness,  and  warmth  of  human  under- 
standing combined  with  perception  and  firmness  of  decision.  Few  headmasters 
have  been  blessed  with  such  thoughtful  guidance  and  genuine  support. 

I  am  certain  I  speak  for  the  entire  Governor  Dummer  family  in  expressing 
our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Dalton  for  his  outstanding  service  to  the  Academy 
in  the  past  and  our  gratitude  for  his  willingness  to  continue  his  association 
with  us  in  the  future. 

The  Headmaster 


LATE   ON   A   WINTER 


A  Portrait  of 
Governor  Dummer 


PREDICTABLY  the  secondary  school  stu- 
dent spends  the  greater  part  of  his  day 
in  the  classroom.  Feeling  harassed  or 
confident,  being  recalcitrant  or  willing,  the 
pupil  bends  to  the  demands  of  his  teachers 
from  8:15  until  3:00  p.  m.  The  campus  is 
deserted  except  for  the  periodic  scurrying  to 
make  class  on  time.  A  portrait  of  Governor 
Dummer  Academy  would  indicate  a  great 
singleness  of  purpose  —  the  academic. 

However,  with  the  3:00  p.  m.  release  from 
class     the     picture     changes     radically.     The 
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S    AFTERNOON 


uniform  pattern  of  the  day  is  replaced  by 
kaleidoscopic  activity.  The  winter  term  with 
the  abbreviated  athletic  schedule  enables  the 
boy  to  pursue  special  interests  or,  perhaps 
even  better,  to  do  simply  nothing. 

What  then  does  Governor  Dummer  really 
look  like?  For  our  portrait  we  have  taken  a 
random  sampling  of  the  activities  occurring 
within  the  school  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  six  p.  m.  on  a  winter's  afternoon.  Boys, 
teachers  and  staff,  all  are  engaged  in  a  myri- 
ad of  pursuits.  Our  portrait  is  a  record  of 
people  doing  things. 


The  solitary  figure  of  a  winter  trackman 
completes  his  workout  on  Middle  Street. 


a  portrait  of 
Governor  Dummer 


In   the   Thompson    Arts    Center 
a    "swinging"    group    plays 
for    their  own    enjoyment    as 
well   as   for   anyone  who 
might    wander    in. 


The  reading  room  of  the  library  is  used  by  two  seniors  to  catch 
up  on  their  outside  reading  assignments  in  U.  S.  History. 


In  the  Alumni  Gymnasium  two  members  of  the  varsity  basket- 
ball  team  end  practice  by  shooting  fouls.   In    the    background 
the  J.V.'s  begin  to  scrimmage. 


some  study 


In  Peirce  I  Borden  Anderson  begins  his 
preparation  for  tomorrow's  classes  .  .  . 


and  some  . . 


while  across  the  hall   Bill  Gromko 
has  fought  the  good  fight  and  lost. 


3  to  6  p.  m. 


The  wrestling  room  is  filled  with  boys 
practicing  various  holds. 


a  busy  time 

as  the  afternoon 

ends. 


In  the  chem  lab  in  the  Frost  Building,  senior 
Ken  Linberg  carries   out  an   independent 
study   project  in  crystallization. 


I 

■ 


a  time  to  go  home 

■ 


a  time  to  confer 


a  time  to  start  the  soup 


Director    of    Admissions   John    Witherspoon 
interviews   the   last   of   the   day's   prospective 
students   —   in   this   case   Tommy   Sargent, 
son  of  E.  Marshall  Sargent  '32. 


and  a  student 
looking  out 


Mr.  Ball  and   Dick  Henry  snatch   a  few 
moments   before  dinner  to  practice   for   their 
forthcoming  concert. 


a  student 
looking  in 


Senior    Deke   August  and   college   placement 
officer  Ben  Stone  go  over  a  college  application. 
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The  Alumnae 

by 
Gladys  Fish 

Mrs.  Gladys  Fish  is  a  secretary  at  the  Academy,  albeit  a 
somewhat  unusual  one.  While  her  tastes  run  to  the  literary, 
she  is  nevertheless  a  knowledgeable  devotee  of  the  ballet. 
Well  travelled,  she  has  lived  in  England,  China,  South 
Africa  and  Puerto  Rico.  Perhaps  most  astonishing  of  all  is 
her  ability  to  retain  her  equanimity  while  working  for  the 
likes  of  Messrs.  Sager,  Murphy,  Dann  and  Williams. 

Last  fall  she  enthusiastically  undertook  to  write  this  article 
on  the  Alumnae.  In  her  own  words:  "In  the  pleasant  task 
of  collecting  material  for  this  story,  I  was  helped  immeasur- 
ably by  the  Alumnae  themselves  and  by  other  friends  of  the 
school  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  their  memories. 
My  thanks  go  to  them  all." 


NEARLY  a  century  ago  the  Governor  Dummer  boy  en- 
joyed a  privilege  unimaginable  to  his  present-day  counter- 
part. Were  a  similar  situation  to  prevail  today,  no  doubt  the 
boys  would  react  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
all-male  student  body  of  1872  greeted  the  news  that  the  Trus- 
tees had  voted  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Academy  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood.  For  some  thirty-odd  years  there- 
after, excepting  an  intermission  in  the  eighties,  the  young 
gentlemen  of  Dummer  Academy  engaged  in  the  co-education- 
al experiment;  and  judging  by  the  records  on  file,  and  by  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  faces  among  the  graduation  pictures, 
of  the  times,  the  girls  acquitted  themselves  well.  Early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  female  students  passed  from  the 
scene;  but  those  halcyon  days  when  the  bright  faces  of  the 
feminine  sex  adorned  the  classrooms  and  campus  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  well  worth  their  recollection. 

In  the  early  1870's  enrollment  at  the  Academy  was  low; 
in  fact,  the  facilities  of  the  school  at  that  time  accommodated 
only  about  thirty-five  boys.  At  the  end  of  the  catalogue  roster 
of  1872,  which  listed  twenty-seven  male  students,  there  ap- 
peared the  names  of  the  first  six  girls  admitted  to  Dummer 
Academy:  Carrie  G.  Knight,  Jennie  Noyes,  Mary  Small,  Alice 
Woodman,  and  Minnie  and  Susie  Blake. 

The  first  contingent  of  girls  having  successfully  crossed  the 
portals  of  this  pre-eminently  masculine  seat  of  learning,  oth- 
er young  ladies  soon  availed  themselves  of  the  educational 
advantage  open  to  them.  In  1873-74  the  proportion  of  girls 
among  the  student  body  was  33%,  or  fourteen  girls  to  twen- 
ty-eight boys;  and  the  catalogue  for  the  first  time  admitted, 
"The  school  is  now  open  to  young  ladies."  By  1876-77  they 
had  proved  their  mettle,  and  the  catalogue  for  that  year 
rather  more  warmly  announced,  "The  school  is  now  open 
to  girls."  Not  -only  was  the  experiment  proving  successful, 
but  the  girls  had  received  the  accolade  of  preceding  the  boys 
in  the  catalogue  listing  instead  of  being  tucked  away  at  the 
end,  as  before. 


The  names  of  the  local  students  of  that  period  are  fre- 
quently the  same  as  those  which  have  reappeared  on  the 
registers  since  the  founding  of  the  Academy;  for  Newbury 
is  an  old  neighborhood  and  many  descendents  of  the  old 
families  have  seen  no  reason  to  move  away.  Adams,  Dum- 
mer, Caldwell,  Noyes,  Knight  and  Hale  —  these  and  many 
more  are  included  among  the  eighty-odd  feminine  names 
listed  on  the  Academy's  records.  The  farming  acreage  may 
dwindle,  and  housing  developments  may  encroach  upon 
tranquil  pasturelands,  but  the  old  names  remain. 

Whereas  many  of  the  boys  were  taken  as  boarding  stu- 
dents, the  girls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  early  years, 
came  as  day  pupils.  Students  who  came  around  by  Middle 
Road  crossed  historical  Thurlow's  Bridge,  originally  built 
in  1654,  near  which  stood  a  one-room  schoolhouse  which  sent 
some  of  its  pupils  on  to  the  Academy.  They  came  in  rigs  or 
on  bicycles  or,  after  1900,  via  the  new  trolley  system  which 
linked  South  Byfield  with  such  distant  points  as  Haverhill 
and  Ipswich,  although  now  the  mind  boggles  at  the  thought 
of  trolley  cars  clanging  through  the  back  lanes  of  Byfield. 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Bailey  '04  recalls  that  the  Ambrose  girls  — 
Cora  and  Evelyn  —  and  their  brothers  drove  up  in  a  pony 
cart  from  what  is  now  Academy  Park.  Many  of  them  walked 
to  school  through  the  pleasantly  wooded  countryside  and 
over  the  sea-brisk  saltmarshes,  for  their  parents  in  that  busy 
farming  era  could  not  always  spare  the  men  and  teams  to 
drive  them.  The  hazards  of  travel  were  much  the  same  as 
those  of  today,  as  any  regular  commuter  between  Governor 
Dummer  and  surrounding  localities  would  be  quick  to 
testify. 

"My  walk  to  school  this  morning  was  very  disagreeable," 
complains  one  young  lady,  writing  in  The  Dummer  News  of 
May,  1897.  "Just  after  I  came  by  Glen  Mills  a  man  driving 
five  or  six  cows  overtook  me.  I  suppose  the  creatures  were 
perfectly  harmless  but  .  .  .  they  kept  as  close  to  me  as  pos- 
sible ..." 
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It  was  during  the  time  of  Headmaster  Ebenezer  Greenleaf 
Parsons  that  girls  first  came  to  Dummer.  They  were  placed 
in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  wife  of  the  headmaster  and  a 
teacher  in  her  own  right.  For  the  next  few  years,  under  the 
aegis  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  Parsons  girls  continued  to  bloom 
and  flourish  at  the  Academy.  Miss  Carrie  Knight  graduated 
in  1876,  taking  with  her  the  Moody  Kent  Prize.  Later  mar- 
ried to  her  classmate  Frank  Ambrose,  she  eventually  came 
to  live  at  the  gracious  old  home  which  is  now  a  school  dor- 
mitory. There  for  many  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  main- 
tained the  South  Byfield  Post  Office.  Another  alumna  of 
this  period  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Ferguson  77,  who  married 
Martin  Burns  and  became  the  mother  of  several  boys  and 
girls  who  also  attended  the  Academy  in  their  turn. 

"While  the  most  careful  regard  to  the  morals  and  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils  is  observed,"  prospective  parents  of  the 
times  were  assured  by  the  school  catalogue,  "Innocent  sports 
and  pastimes  will  not  only  be  allowed  but  encouraged." 

Hard  work  and  high  spirits  were  the  mixture,  as  usual. 
In  the  light  of  present  plant  developments  it  is  not  easy  to 
visualize  the  earnest  students  bent  over  their  books  in  the 
four-room  schoolhouse  then  situated  on  the  Mansion  House 
lawn.  It  is  far  easier  to  imagine  the  furor  caused  by  the  boy 
who  slid  a  box  of  torpid  snakes  behind  one  of  the  stoves  and 
watched  in  quiet  anticipation  until  the  snakes  warmed  up 
and,  to  the  girls'  dismay,  started  crawling  down  the  aisles. 

Those  idyllic  days  were  numbered,  however.  Gentle  Mr. 
Parsons  retired  in  1882;  and  with  the  new  headmaster,  John 
Wright  Perkins,  a  sterner  policy  was  inaugurated.  The  Acad- 
emy returned  to  its  earlier  concept  of  a  boys'  boarding 
school  to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  and  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  the  school  kept  a  monastic  vigil. 

In  1897,  during  the  office  of  Headmaster  Perley  L.  Home, 
a  cautious  statement  appeared  in  the  catalogue  to  the  effect 
that  "a  few  young  ladies  from  the  village  come  in  to  some 
of  the  recitations  but  are  otherwise  not  connected  with  the 
school."  In  1898  it  was  announced  in  somewhat  more  defini- 
tive language  that  "Daughters  of  neighboring  families  are 
allowed  to  attend  the  Academy  as  day  scholars."  No  girls, 
however,  were  listed  on  the  catalogue  rosters  of  those  years. 
In  the  school  year  of  1899-1900  the  girls  made  their  trium- 
phant re-entry  to  the  extent  of  again  being  listed  in  the 
school  catalogue,  but  this  time  in  diminished  glory,  their 
names  following  those  of  the  boys.  Their  victory  was  not  to 
be  enjoyed  for  long,  and  by  1904  it  would  appear  that  the 
girls'  brief  tenure  at  the  Academy  had  ended. 

They  had  been  good  years  for  the  students.  Through  the 
eyes  of  contributors  to  the  lively  Dummer  News,  the  school 
publication  of  that  period,  we  are  shown  the  picture  of  a 
small,  closely  knit  school,  well  established  in  the  kind  of 
bustling,  rural  community  described  by  Louisa  May  Alcott. 
Church  socials,  candy  pulls,  and  sleigh  rides  to  Georgetown 
enlivened  the  weekends;  but  during  school  days  girls  com- 
peted with  boys  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Greek 
(though  one  alumna  feels  bound  to  admit  that  she  didn't 
do  too  well  in  Greek,  being  the  only  girl  in  a  class  of  nine 
boys) ,  and  in  English  classes,  where  a  daily  theme  was  re- 
quired. A  terse  historical  comment  is  offered  in  one  girl's 
theme  of  March,  1898:  "The  topic  here  today  has  been  the 
destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine." 


Streetcar  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House. 
Notice  the  Milestone  on   the  left. 


As  an  aid  to  deportment,  a  dancing  instructor  came  week- 
ly from  Newburyport  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  latest 
steps;  and,  strung  with  Japanese  lanterns  for  the  Athletic 
Association  dances,  the  gymnasium  frequently  presented  a 
scene  of  grace  and  animation.  Lads  and  lasses  neatly  execut- 
ed the  Schottische,  the  Boston  Dip,  and  the  Portland  Fancy. 
Our  ubiquitous  reporter  to  the  Dummer  News  eloquently 
describes  the  dresses  of  the  young  ladies:  "Miss  Towne's  cos- 
tume gave  the  impression  of  roses  in  a  mist,  or  perhaps  better 
by  moonlight.  A  sash  scarcely  less  delicate  in  color  showed 
the  pink  of  a  cloud  stealing  through  the  moon's  rays  .  .  .  ", 
attaining  lyrical  heights  with  this  mouth-watering  reaction 
to  the  gown  of  Miss  Mable  Poore:  "...  white  muslin  made 
stunning  by  a  sash  the  color  of  strawberries  crushed  in  dry 
Catawba  wine,  with  perhaps  a  suspicion  of  cream  to  smoothe 
the  effect  a  trifle." 

Ever  loyal  to  the  Athletic  Association,  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Academy  presented,  in  January  of  1899,  a  program 
consisting  of  readings  combined  with  a  series  of  tableaux.  In 
one  scene  Miss  Arbella  Pingree  portrayed  a  gypsy  "dressed 
in  a  costume  of  red  and  yellow  with  strings  of  beads  on  her 
neck  and  arms  and  a  red  felt  hat  with  yellow  ribbons  set 
back  on  her  head."  Mrs.  Carlton  Gowdey  '03,  who  was  Miss 
Sarah  Burns,  and  who  later  lived  in  Jamaica  for  many  years 
with  her  husband,  an  entomologist,  recalls  that  the  dark- 
eyed  Miss  Pingree  was  the  town  belle,  knowing  which  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  why  the  gypsy  tableau  in  particular 
was  greeted  with  thunderous  applause.  Along  with  those  of 
the  other  girls,  Miss  Pingree's  efforts  netted  a  profit  of  $18.00 
for  the  Athletic  cause,  upon  receipt  ot  which  the  Association 
"showed  its  appreciation  by  repairing  to  the  platform  and 
giving  the  'Dummer  Yell'  for  each  girl." 

The  Yell  also  resounded  through  the  campus  on  that 
balmy  May  evening  in  1899  when  the  girls,  following  the 
charming  custom  of  distributing  May  baskets,  left  their 
gifts  on  the  steps  of  the  dormitory,  furiously  rang  the  door- 
bell, and  disappeared.  "Pursuit  was  given  and,  after  a  search 
in  the  dark,  the  culprits  were  discovered,"  remarks  the  News 
with  satisfaction.  "Mr.  Home  performed  the  honors  of  the 
occasion  after  which  we  gave  the  girls  the  Dummer  Yell  as 
a  parting  salute." 

"Really,"  the  News  feels  impelled  to  explain,  "though  we 
seem  to  be  having  so  much  of  a  good  time  here,  our  chief 
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business  is  studying."  Pressed  for  personal  anecdotes  of  that 
period,  the  Alumnae  agree  with  the  News. 

"We  were  very  serious  about  our  studies,"  they  say,  frown- 
ing thoughtfully. 

Lively  indeed  were  some  of  the  debates  sponsored  by  the 
Dummer  Forum  during  its  monthly  meetings,  with  girl  and 
boy  partnered  teams  opposing  each  other;  and  timely  again 
sixty-six  years  later  is  the  resolution  debated  in  March  of 
1899:  "Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should  build  the 
Nicaraguan  Canal."  The  first  debate  of  the  1899  season  — 
the  resolution  being  that  women  should  hold  public  office 
—  was  won  by  the  affirmative  side.  "Miss  Moynihan  strove 
hard  to  prove  that  the  place  tor  a  woman  was  at  home," 
reveals  the  Dummer  News,  "but  the  judges  were  unable  to 
see  it  in  that  light." 

Miss  Katherine  Moynihan  could  not  have  been  heart  and 
soul  with  her  premise;  for  upon  graduation  from  Dummer 
Academy  she  and  her  sister,  Miss  Abbie  Moynihan,  both  of 
the  Class  of  '01,  turned  towards  active  professional  lives. 
Miss  Katherine  completed  training  at  Salem  Normal  School 
and  began  a  broad  teaching  career  which  led  her  from  her 
first  post  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse  through  a  variety  of 
experiences  culminating  in  the  position  of  Assistant  Princi- 
pal at  an  elementary  school  in  Quincy.  Miss  Abbie  em- 
barked upon  nurses'  training  at  Salem  Hospital,  becoming 
Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hospital 
in  Gloucester,  and  later  Superintendent  at  the  Cable  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Ipswich. 

The  subject  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  debates,  that  of 
December,  1898,  was  particularly  applicable:  that  Dummer 
Academy  should  be  coeducational.  Mr.  Roy  Johnson  opened 
the  discussion  for  the  affirmative  side  and  was  opposed  by 
Miss  Mary  Burns  who,  we  are  told,  while  pointing  out  that 
each  sex  could  be  more  advantageously  taught  separately, 
"interspersed  her  remarks  with  a  few  withering  thrusts  at 
the  first  speaker." 

We  prudently  forbear  to  indicate  the  outcome  of  that 
controversy,  but  must  pause  here  to  acknowledge  Miss  Mary 


E.  Burns  '99  as  the  most  remarkable  of  Governor  Dummer's 
group  of  active  and  civic-minded  alumnae.  Early  she  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  the  service  of  her  fellow  men  and,  with 
single-minded  devotion,  has  never  swerved  from  her  long 
nursing  career.  Coming  to  the  Anna  Jaques  Hospital  in  New- 
buryport  in  1916,  she  now  holds  the  position  of  Chief  X-Ray 
Technician.  Immune  to  thoughts  of  retirement,  she  may  be 
seen  any  day  at  work  in  her  office,  or  hastening  along  the 
corridors  on  some  errand  of  mercy.  We  honor  Miss  Mary 
as  she  has  honored  the  Academy  by  her  steadfast  devotion 
to  duty. 

The  scene  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  one  of  tremen- 
dous vitality  and  potential.  The  picture  was  that  of  an  old, 
highly  respected  but  somewhat  worn  school  about  to  burst 
at  the  seams  with  energy  and  new  ideas  inculcated  by  the 
young  and  vigorous  headmaster,  Perley  L.  Home.  It  was  Mr. 
Home,  recalls  Miss  Katherine  Moynihan  with  gratitude, 
who  originally  gave  her  encouragement  and  impetus  toward 
her  teaching  career,  personally  coaching  her  every  day  so 
that  at  the  half-term  she  was  able  to  enter  a  Latin  class  not 
previously  on  her  schedule. 

"When  someone  gives  you  a  half-hour  of  his  own  free 
time  every  day,  you  have  to  do  your  best,"  remarks  Miss 
Katherine  decisively.  There  are  few  more  rewarding  partner- 
ships than  that  of  a  fine  teacher  paired  with  an  eager  and  able 
pupil. 

One  finds,  in  talking  to  the  Alumnae  today,  that  in  their 
quiet  way  they  are  intensely  proud  of  Governor  Dummer 
and  of  their  association  with  the  Academy. 

"It's  always  been  part  of  our  lives,"  says  Mrs.  Gowdey. 
"My  mother  used  to  tell  us  about  it.  We  always  knew  it  was 
a  fine  school." 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  traditions  of  the  Academy  are 
also  the  best  traditions  of  old  New  England.  Willingness  to 
work  and  devotion  to  duty  combined  with  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal commitment:  this  is  part  of  the  heritage,  and  the  girls 
of  Governor  Dummer,  no  less  than  the  boys  and  their  in- 
structors down  through  the  years,  have  done  their  share. 


The  Student  body    (1900-1902?)   posed  in   front  of  Commons  with  Headmaster  Perley  Home  to  the  right  in  the  doorway. 
Alumnae:    Left  to  right  —  Seated:  Jessie  Towne,  Hannah   Pingree,   Bertha  Taylor,     (unidentified),    Katherine    Burns.    Standing:  Olive    Noyes,    Mary 
Caldwell,  Jennie   Bailey,  Annie  Caldwell.  Jennie  Arlin,  Mary   Burns,  Arhella  Pingree,  Abbie    Moynihan,   Evelyn    Ambrose,   Lena    Pearson,   Catherine 

Crowe,   Katherine    Moynihan,   Catherine   Cavanagh,    Nellie    Adams. 
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NLW  PRESIDENT 


Gerry  Johnson  Dietz 

IN  assuming  the  ancient  and  responsible  office  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Gerry  Dietz  is  continuing  two  not- 
able functions.  First,  he  is  carrying  on  the  distinguished  line 
of  Judge  Alden  White,  Duncan  Phillips,  and  Marshall  Dal- 
ton  —  to  name  the  last  three  men  who  have  served  Governor 
Dummer  so  generously  and  so  well.  Second,  he  is  culminat- 
ing his  own  years  of  devotion  to  Governor  Dummer  as  a 
student,  as  a  parent,  and  as  a  trustee,  and  indeed  as  a 
teacher. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1935,  he  began  to  educate  the 
faculty  as  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  campus.  He  taught  a 
group  of  native  or  adoptive  New  Englanders  that  New 
Mexico  produced  more  than  gila  monsters,  cactus,  and 
strange  artistic  denizens  of  Taos.  It  produced  Dietzes.  The 
first  sample  was  so  successful  that  the  school  has  more  than 
welcomed  other  Dietzes  and  other  New  Mexicans  ever  since. 

A  graduate  of  Yale  and  president  of  the  family  business, 
he  has  preached  the  gospel  of  Governor  Dummer  both  at 
home  and  in  the  course  of  his  world-wide  travels.  As  a  re- 
sult he  has  taught  a  broad  segment  of  the  public  the  virtues 
of  a  New  England  education,  particularly  as  it  is  practiced 
at  Governor  Dummer.  As  a  representative  of  that  education 
and  as  an  enthusiast  for  it,  he  has  made  an  immeasurable 
contribution  to  the  Academy. 

Finally,  he  has  taught  everyone  who  has  observed  him 
as  a  trustee  what  it  means  to  assume  a  voluntary  responsi- 
bility and  to  carry  out  that  responsibility  with  complete  de- 
votion. His  warm  human  interest,  his  wise  counsel,  his  strong 
and  practical  enthusiasm  have  already  played  an  important 
part  in  the  progress  of  the  school.  All  who  cherish  the  wel- 
fare and  reputation  of  the  Academy  may  rejoice  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  found  another  outstanding  President. 
Governor  Dummer  continues  to  have  exceptional  leadership. 


RETIRING  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Philip  M.  Morgan 
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NEW  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Morris  P.  Frost 

IN  accepting  new  responsibilities  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Morris  Frost  is  simply  continuing  the 
long  record  of  extraordinary  and  devoted  service  to  his  old 
school.  From  the  time  of  his  graduation  in  1935,  indeed 
even  while  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Amherst,  he  came 
generously  to  the  aid  of  Governor  Dummer  when  the  need 
was  very  great. 

Since  that  beginning,  Morris  has  fulfilled  exactly  Aris- 
lotle's  definition  of  the  magnificent  man:  "For,  as  the  name 
itself  suggests,  it  is  a  fitting  expenditure  involving  largeness 
of  scale.  .  .  .  The  magnificent  man  is  like  an  artist;  for  he 
can  see  what  is  fitting  and  spend  large  sums  tastefully." 
Hence  the  present  Governor  Dummer  campus  is  in  good 
part  the  reflection  of  Morris  Frost  as  an  artist. 

But  in  the  role  of  a  magnificent  man  he  has  been  con- 
cerned with  far  more  than  bricks  and  mortar.  He  has  gone 
far  beyond  mere  liberality  in  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
interest.  He  has  almost  commuted  from  Florida  to  lend  his 
wisdom  and  enthusiasm  to  meetings  of  the  Board  and  to 
meetings  of  committees  which  have  resulted  in  the  remark- 
able forward  progress  of  the  Academy.  These  contributions 
have  been  no  less  vital  to  the  present  position  of  the  school 
than  his  generous  material  contributions. 

A  man  of  wide  and  intense  interests  —  boat  designer  and 
builder,  yachtsman,  fisherman,  restorer  of  antique  cars,  busi- 
nessman —  Morris  Frost  once  more  commits  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  service  of  Governor  Dummer. 


ON  June  25,  the  Board  of  Trustees  reluctantly  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Morgan  as  Vice  President. 
In  1942  Mr.  Morgan  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  since  1955  he  has  served  as  its  Vice  President. 

The  father  of  two  graduates  and  grandfather  of  a  present 
student,  Mr.  Morgan  has  long  been  a  devoted  believer  in 
the  future  of  the  school.  His  own  full  and  successful  life  as 
President  of  the  Morgan  Construction  Co.,  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  as  a  tire- 
less worker  in  community  affairs  has  never  kept  him  from 
carrying  out  any  and  every  task  which  he  felt  might  benefit 
Governor  Dummer.  As  Mr.  Dalton's  right-hand  man  for  ten 
years,  Mr.  Morgan  has  shared  the  burdens  and  the  credit 
for  the  far-reaching  development  of  the  Academy. 

As  he  lays  down  the  Vice  Presidential  reins  —  though 
continuing  as  an  active  member  of  the  Board  —  we  all  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  him  for  the  energy  and  wisdom  he 
has  already  poured  so  unstintingly  into  the  school. 
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Language  Laboratory 


by 
Robert  H.  Linberg  '57 


A  world  growing  daily  smaller  and 
more  complex  is  making  communication 
with  the  peoples  of  other  nations  a  criti- 
cal necessity.  The  United  States  has 
adopted  a  position  of  leadership  and 
influence  in  the  world;  and  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  Americans  cannot  afford 
themselves  the  luxury  of  isolation  with- 
in their  own  language.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  people  who  have  the  ability 
to  communicate  with  people  of  different- 
nations  and  tongues.  At  the  secondary 
school  level  this  need  is  felt  as  pressure. 
The  pressure,  beyond  that  of  education 
itself,  stems  from  two  primary  sources: 
(1)  the  college  or  university,  where  larg- 
er and  larger  numbers  of  freshmen  and 
sophomore  language  courses  require  and 
assume  a  considerable  degree  of  oral 
ability  in  that  language,  and  (2)  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
whose  tests  are  venturing  further  into 
the  area  of  oral  ability.  It  has  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  secondary  school 
to  prepare  its  students  not  only  in  gram- 
matical proficiency  and  reading  skills, 
but  in  oral-aural  ability  as  well. 

The  language  laboratory  is  thus  no 
longer  a  luxury  —  it  is,  rather,  a  vital 
element  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. Crucial  indeed  is  the  problem 
of  establishing  a  language  laboratory 
which  can  complement  a  language  pro- 
gram and  which  can  adapt  itself  to 
changes.  The  laboratory  must,  of  course, 
be  usable,  efficient  and  within  a  reason- 
able price  range. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  language 
laboratories,  many  of  whose  value  as 
effective  teaching  machines  is  question- 
able. This  is  due  to  many  hidden  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  setting  up  of  the  laboratory.  Ade- 
quate supervision,  maintenance,  yard- 
sticks of  progress:  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  con- 
fronted and  which  will  do  much  in  de- 
termining the  eventual  nature  of  the 
lab.  Because  of  these  obstacles,  it  was 
therefore  only  after  much  time,  energy, 
and  thought  that  an  installation  suit- 
able for  Governor  Dummer's  needs  was 
found. 

The  building  program  has  provided 
the  school  with  a  language  center,  Par- 


As  a  result  of  the  intensive  re-evalu- 
ation of  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
there  have  been  many  innovations,  some 
searching  and  some  superficial.  In  the 
sciences  we  have  heard  much  about  New 
Physics,  New  Chemistry,  and  New  Math. 
In  the  teaching  of  languages  the  intro- 
duction of  the  language  laboratory  has 
met  with  much  acclaim  and  some  criti- 
cism. After  much  thought  a  language 
lab  was  installed  at  the  Academy;  and 
it  is,  we  feel,  somewhat  unique,  not  in 
its  physical  aspects  but  in  the  use  to 
which   it  is  put. 

The  acting  head  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Department,  Robert  H.  Linberg 
received  his  A.B.  in  French  from  Wil- 
liams College  in  1961.  He  returned 
to  Governor  Dummer  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  to  begin  teaching  languages. 
Since  then  he  has  done  graduate  work 
in  French  at  the  Middlebury  Summer 
School. 

In  December  of  1964  he  was  married 
to  the  former  Miss  Elinor  A.  Horner 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


sons  Schoolhouse,  which  now  houses  all 
the  foreign  language  classrooms.  The 
top  floor,  formerly  used  as  a  chemistry 
classroom  and  study  hall  under  the  name 
of  Sargent  Hall,  now  houses,  with  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting,  the  language  labora- 
tory and  an  associated  language  library. 

From  a  purely  physical  standpoint  the 
laboratory  is  not  unique,  although  few 
secondary  schools  have  similar  installa- 
tions. There  are  eighteen  soundproof 
booths,  each  one  equipped  with  a  mon- 
aural tape  recorder,  a  stereophonic  tape 
recorder  and  a  head-set.  The  machines 
are  durably  constructed,  anticipating  the 
rigorous  usage  given  them  by  the  stu- 
dents. However,  the  girls  at  Radcliffe 
have  found  a  way  to  decommission  their 
similar  lab:  while  doing  assignments 
they  become  so  nervous  that  they  con- 
stantly chew  through  the  wires  connect- 
ing the  head-set  to  the  speaker! 

The  machines  are  capable  of  a  vari- 
ety of  functions,  but  the  most  important 
is  this:  the  student  puts  a  prepared  tape 
on  the  monaural  machine  and  his  own 


practice  tape  on  the  stereophonic  ma- 
chine. The  prepared  tape  gives  him 
directions  for  the  exercise,  then  a  cue 
word  or  phrase.  Next  there  is  a  pause 
on  the  prepared  tape,  during  which  the 
student  gives  his  answer.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  correct  answer  from  the 
prepared  tape.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cise, the  student  has  on  his  practice  tape 
the  text  of  the  prepared  tape,  his  own 
answers  and  the  correct  answers.  Thus 
he  has  a  tangible  basis  of  comparison  of 
accents,  as  well  as  a  record  by  which 
he  can  easily  see  whether  he  has  mas- 
tered the  material  presented. 

Our  language  laboratory  program  con- 
centrates currently  on  four  aspects  of 
oral-aural  work:  grammar,  phonetics, 
aural  comprehension  and  conversation. 
Textbook  companies  are  expanding  the 
correlation  of  tape  recordings  to  gram- 
mar books,  adding  a  completely  new  di- 
mension to  language  teaching.  Tapes 
can  easily  be  adapted  to  classroom  use 
in  pattern  drills,  pronunciation  drills, 
quizzes  or  topics  for  class  conversation. 
They  are  of  equal  value  as  practice  in 
regular  daily  assignments  and  are  a  great 
aid  to  the  student  in  the  assimilation 
and  utilization  of  new  grammatical 
constructions. 

Phonetics  tapes  deal  with  accent,  tone, 
inflection  and  rhythm.  A  tape  begins 
with  a  pure  vowel  sound,  expands  to 
words  of  several  syllables,  then  to  a  word 
group,  phrase,  clause,  sentence  and,  fi- 
nally, to  a  paragraph.  Frequent  repeti- 
tion of  these  particular  exercises  produc- 
es considerable  results  for  the  diligent 
student. 

The  aural  comprehension  tapes  play 
a  role  of  great  importance  because  of  the 
College  Board  exams.  These  tapes  con- 
sist simply  of  readings  to  which  the 
student  listens  without  benefit  of  the 
printed  word,  thus  developing  the  ear 
as  a  responsible  organ  of  communica- 
tion. Such  recordings  may  consist  of 
prose,  poetry,  drama,  anecdotes,  vig- 
nettes, history  and  civilization;  in  fact, 
anything  to  capture  the  attention  of  the 
listener  and  encourage  his  attention. 

Conversation  tapes  parallel  the  idea 
used  in  the  comprehension  tapes.  They 
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be  assigned  as  homework  in  the  lab 
and  then  brought  into  the  classroom  the 
following  day  to  be  used  in  the  initia- 
tion of  spontaneous  conversation  in  the 
foreign  language. 

One  of  the  unique  factors  of  our  lab- 
oratory is  that  ultimate  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  individual  student.  Assign- 
ments are  given  him  for  work  to  be 
done  in  the  laboratory  outside  of  class, 
and  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  work  during  any  of  his  free  time 
before  the  assignment  falls  due.  The  lab 
is  accessible  and  unproctored  through- 
out the  class  day,  with  a  senior  taking 
charge  each  evening. 

With  responsibility  so  placed  on  the 
individual,  the  question  may  well  be 
asked,  how  are  students'  effort  and  prog- 
ress measured?  The  answer  is  disarm- 
ingly  simple.  Each  language  teacher  is 


provided  with  a  portable  tape  recorder 
for  classroom  use,  so  that  assigned  tapes 
may  be  brought  into  the  classroom  and 
quickly  covered.  In  the  area  of  overall, 
increased  ability  in  the  speaking  of  a 
foreign  language,  the  problem  is  more 
complex.  Once  sufficient  taped  materials 
are  available  to  us,  each  student  will  be 
given  a  short  paragraph  to  read  on  tape 
(in  the  teacher's  presence)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term.  At  the  end  of  that 
term  he  will  be  given  the  same  para- 
graph to  read  on  the  same  tape.  During 
the  term  he  may  use  any  method  he 
pleases  to  approximate  the  sound  of  that 
paragraph  as  read  by  a  native.  Obvious- 
ly, mimicry  is  the  easiest  and  most 
efficient  method  of  improvement;  and 
it  is  also  the  best.  Progress  is  then  meas- 
ured, and  grades  are  given  based  upon 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond readings. 


The  Language  Library 


Foreign  languages  alone,  however,  do 
not  account  for  the  entire  use  of  the 
laboratory.  The  English  department  has 
already  amassed  a  comprehensive  selec- 
tion of  plays,  as  well  as  prose  and  poetry 
readings.  Once  again,  these  tapes  may 
be  used  in  or  out  of  class.  An  expanding 
Music  department  will  also  derive  bene- 
fit from  the  lab  as  music  appreciation 
comes  to  play  a  role  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  its  curriculum. 

Adjacent  to  the  laboratory  is  a  lan- 
guage library,  set  up  with  tables  and 
chairs.  Floor-to-ceiling  bookshelves  cov- 
ering two  walls  contain  all  the  tape 
recordings,  reference  books,  textbooks 
and  literature  of  the  foreign  language 
departments,  plus  issues  of  foreign-lan- 
guage periodicals  such  as  Paris  Match, 
Der  Spiegel  and  a  Spanish-version  of 
Life. 

With  the  language  laboratory  less  than 
a  year  old  and  its  programs  still  in  the 
incipient  and  experimental  stages,  it  is 
difficult  at  this  point  to  measure  its  over- 
all success.  If  the  enthusiasm  generated 
among  the  student  body  is  a  yardstick, 
then  the  success  is  great.  Oral  proficien- 
cy in  a  foreign  language,  however,  does 
not  develop  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  a 
few  months.  Only  regular  practice  over 
a  long  period  of  time  produces  pro- 
ficiency. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  language 
laboratory  on  the  Class  of  1965  will  be 
difficult  to  measure.  The  lower  classes 
will  determine  the  true  worth  of  the 
lab  and  its  programs.  However,  with 
the  versatility  of  the  installation,  the 
abundance  of  materials  now  available 
and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  thus  far, 
the  Language  department  views  the 
future  with  optimism. 
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Headmaster's  Report 
On  Annual  Giving 


As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  1964-65  Alumni  Fund  on  June  30,  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Bob  Rex,  Dick  Phippen,  the  Special  Gifts  Committee, 
and  the  Class  Agents  for  all  the  time  and  effort  they  have  put  into  the  drive. 
The  total  listed  below  indicates  the  encouraging  gains  that  have  been  made, 
but  it  also  suggests  the  substantial  gap  between  current  participation  and  our 
financial  need.  Recent  expansion  of  academic  and  extracurricular  programs, 
additional  facilities,  and  sharp  increases  in  the  faculty  salary  budget,  plus  the 
inevitable  rise  in  the  cost  of  goods  and  services,  all  have  caused  operating  ex- 
penses to  grow  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  available  sources  of  operating 
income.  However,  if  the  Academy  is  to  keep  pace  in  these  rapidly  changing 
times,  these  added  expenses  must  be  met. 
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11  "'    l'/y  During  the  coming  year  a  tuition  increase  will  improve  the  situation,  but 

it  can  not  provide  a  complete  answer.  As  we  all  know,  tuition  can  not  and  does 
not  cover  the  full  cost  of  independent  education,  either  at  the  secondary  or 
college  level.  Inasmuch  as  our  endowment  is  very  small  as  compared  to  that 
of  most  similar  schools,  our  immediate  solution  lies  in  rapidly  expanding  annual 
giving.  Such  expansion  in  turn  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  our  alumni 
and  parents  do  believe  in  the  role  of  independent  education. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  those  who  have  supported  the  1964-65  Alumni 
Fund,  and  we  hope  that  many  more  will  join  with  us  next  year  in  assuring 
the  continued  strength  and  development  of  the  Academy. 

Valleau  Wilkie,  Jr. 
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Contributor! 


1904 
Harold  L.  Bailey 

1907 
Philip  L.  Caldwell 
Frederick  R.  Moseley 
James  T.  O'Neil 

1911 
Walter  C.  Senior 

1913 
Roger  B.  Coulter 

1915 
Arthur  C.  Havlin 

1918 
Richard  M.  Tyler 

1919 
Carey  Y.  Morse 

1920 

Brooks  Emeny 

1921 
David  C.  Bailey 
F.  Webster  Browne 
Lawrence  F.  Snow 

1922 

Spencer  D.  Eddy 

1923 
James  B.  Gardiner,  II 
Edward  F.  Nash 

1924 

Ernest  A.  Ferdinand 
Leonard  M.  Fowle 

1925 
Curtis  G.  Watkins 

1926 

John  S.  Bridges,  3rd 
Gerald  May 

1927 

Eben  Jackson 

1928 
Karl  J.  E.  Gove 
Thomas  P.  Jones,  Jr. 

1929 
John  P.  H.  Chandler 
Robert  G.  Dowling 
Rodman  Gearhart 


GIFTS  RECEIVED  AS  OF  JUNE  10,  1965:  $12,567.33 

Roger  W.  Page 
Thomas  S.  Walker 

1930 
Malcolm  S.  Walker 

1931 
Hay  ward  B.  Brown 
J.  Harris  Latimer 
Frederick  S.  McVeigh 
Howard  J.  Navins 
Slayton  Underhill 
H.  John  Young 

1932 
Samuel  A.  Birdsall 
William  P.  Gove 
Stanley  L.  Levin 
Everett  Ware  Smith 
Terry  Staples 

1933 

Harry  C.  Churchill 
Spencer  L.  Curry 
Andrew  R.  Linscott 
Seth  R.  Martin 
Justin  M.  Smith 

1934 
James  T.  Connolly 
Raymond  H.  Dunn 
John  T.  Dunton 
Phelps  Holloway 
Paul  F.  Lynch 
Howard  S.  Peck 
F.  Perry  Reynolds 
George  H.  Tryon,  III 

1935 

John  Bemben 
Russell  B.  Brewer 
C.  Nelson  Corey 
Laird  F.  Covey 
John  B.  Davidson 
Gerry  J.  Dietz 
Daniel  F.  Hanley 
Frank  R.  Kitchell,  Jr. 
William  E.  Mulliken 
Edward  Rayher 
Harold  W.  Read,  Jr. 
Ernest  J.  Smith,  Jr. 

1936 

George  W.  Bovenizer,  Jr. 
Adolf  F.  Haffenreffer,  Jr. 
Julian  S.  Hess 
Thomas  C.  Nathan 


1937 
Richard  M.  Bartlett 
Robert  K.  Cox 
David  Hartfield,  Jr. 
Edward  B.  Hastings 
W.  Dana  Jones 
J.  Russell  Potter 
Richard  F.  Schanzle 
Charles  H.  Shackelford 
Verges  Van  Wickle 

1938 
Harold  H.  Audet 
James  Y.  Deupree 
William  R.  Ferris 
Arthur  C.  Jameson 
Richard  B.  Page 
Richard  D.  Phippen 

1939 
John  H.  Dyer 
David  F.  Ellbogen 
Winthrop  Endicott 
John  S.  Everett,  Jr. 
J.  Windsor  Frost 
John  H.  Gannett 
Alonzo  C.  Goodrich,  III 
Adrian  H.  Hasse 
John  A.  Koslowski 
George  M.  Lord 
Thomas  G.  Parker 
Henry  S.  Payson 
Joseph  W.  Pearson,  Jr. 
Benjamin  P.  Pierce 
F.  Harrison  Poole 
Arthur  M.  Rolfe 
George  M.  Simson 
Donald  W.  Stockwell 
C.  Thomas  Tenney 

1940 
Dana  H.  Babcock 
Andrew  C.  Bailey 
Hamilton  C.  Bates,  Jr. 
James  D.  Dodge 
Francis  H.  Farnum,  Jr. 
John  E.  Griffith 
John  M.  Hastings,  Jr. 
Karl  H.  Klaussen 
Robert  J.  Lyle 
Theodore  P.  Munro 
John  R.  Nissen 
Robert  F.  Schumann 
Edwin  S.  Sheffield 


ANNUAL  GIVING 


>y  Classes 


George  C.  Shepard 
David  H.  Solomon 
David  E.  Strater 
A.  Roland  Will 

1941 
Lester  R.  Ackerman 
Richard  H.  Barrows 
Louis  des  Cognets,  III 
Harold  A.  Knapp,  Jr. 
Howard  F.  Stirn 
Michael  H.  Terry 
W.  E.  Webster,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  Winckel 

1942 
John  D.  Chapman 
C.  Derek  Lagemann 
R.  Dana  Pierce 
Humphrey  B.  Simson 
Jason  E.  Stan- 
Edward  W.  Stitt,  III 
Arthur  O.  Wellman,  Jr. 
Walter  Wheelock 

1943 
Anonymous 
Benjamin  B.  Brewster 
Charles  E.  Goodhue,  III 
Crosby  Hitchcock 
Harold  O.  Leinbach 
Peter  S.  Morgan 
James  C.  Munro 
Angus  W.  Park 
A.  Timothy  Pouch,  Jr. 
Widgery  Thomas,  Jr. 
George  C.  Twombly 
Alfred  M.  Weisberg 
Richard  G.  Williamson 
Charles  H.  Zoolalian 

1944 

Dennis  D.  Andersen 
Wallace  L.  Bolton 
Andrew  L.  Brillhart 
Courtland  J.  Cross 
William  H.  McKenna 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  II 
Malcolm  H.  von  Saltza 
Franc  Skirball 
Charles  G.  Ward,  Jr. 
John  G.  Wellman 

1945 

William  A.  Barrell,  Jr. 
Edgar  S.  Catlin,  Jr. 
Alvin  Firth 


Warren  W.  Furth 
Stanley  A.  Hamel 
Edwin  L.  Hubbard 
Keith  A.  Johnson 
Arthur  S.  Page,  Jr. 
Bradley  H.  Roberts 
Paul  Withington 

1946 

Robert  H.  Chamberlain 
Warren  A.  Ellsworth,  Jr. 
John  F.  Kimball 
Herbert  J.  Levine 
Theodore  G.  Mixer 
Richard  L.  Walsh,  Jr. 

1947 
G.  Gorton  Baldwin,  Jr. 
Peter  K.  Bellamy 
C.  Benson  Birdsall 
Edgar  C.  Cartwright 
John  W.  Deering 
Henry  T.  Dunker,  Jr. 
Carl  F.  Eveleigh,  Jr. 
Daniel  M.  Hall 
John  K.  Heyl,  Jr. 
Allen  B.  Hughes 
R.  Blake  Ireland 
James  M.  Knott 
Dana  W.  Mayo 
Richard  P.  McCusker 
Charles  C.  McLaughlin 
Charles  W.  Morse,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Perkins 
William  L.  Philbrick 
Henry  M.  Sanders 
Peter  R.  Sutton 
David  S.  Wilcox 

1948 
Richard  D.  Attwill 
George  W.  Bender 
S.  Kenneth  Bruce,  Jr. 
Houghton  Carr,  Jr. 
Ransford  S.  Cooper 
E.  Webster  Dann 
John  H.  Deuble 
E.  Ashley  Eames 
David  H.  Ellsworth 
Edward  M.  Guild,  Jr. 
Milton  W.  Heath,  Jr. 
Charles  Houston,  Jr. 
John  F.  Leary,  Jr. 
William  G.  Lindquist 
Thomas  Magoun 
Frederick  W.  Miles 
Brian  W.  Pendleton 


Landon  Peters 
Davison  Pierson 
Richard  J.  Smith 

1949 
Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 
William  L.  Chamberlin 
Roger  E.  Cole 
Robert  O.  Coulter 
Robinson  A.  Deering 
Archer  B.  des  Cognets 
Manson  P.  Hall 
Philip  E.  Hopkins 
E.  William  Judson 
David  P.  King 
Philip  B.  Maclnnis 
Thomas  Otis,  Jr. 
A.  Gordon  Price 
Thomas  D.  Sayles,  Jr. 
Mansfield  F.  W.  Smith 

1950 
David  C.  Bailey,  Jr. 
Souther  H.  Barnes 
Donald  W.  Blodgett 
Henry  T.  Brockelman 
Robert  T.  Comey,  Jr. 
Daniel  Crowley 
Robert  D.  Dickerman 
W.  Dennis  Engs 
David  C.  Esty 
J.  Richard  Fischer 
Alan  F.  Flynn,  Jr. 
John  C.  Gallagher 
Peter  W.  Gavian 
Timothy  G.  Greene 
Richard  H.  Greenwood 
Robert  A.  Hardy 
George  P.  Laventis 
Willy  Nordwind,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Patton 
William  E.  Rex 
Malcoumbe  C.  Robertson 
Paul  A.  Samborski 
Peter  Brooke  Smith 
Donald  F.  Stanyon 
Worthen  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Reginald  F.  Towner,  Jr. 
George  S.  Tulloch,  Jr. 
Jon  V.  Urnes 
Arthur  Withington,  II 

1951 
Fred  H.  Barrows,  III 
Jack  V.  Cebe-Habersky 
Peter  D.  Dunning 
Frederic  Franzius 


George  D.  Kirkham,  II 
Edgar  H.  Lawson 
Nathaniel  S.  Merrill 
J.  Tyler  Resch 
Walter  G.  Staley,  Jr. 
Edward  G.  Stockwell 
Peter  J.  Whitney 
Webster  Wilde,  Jr. 

1952 
John  P.  Eveleth 
Barry  de  O.  Gately 
N.  Matthew  Grossman 
Thomas  G.  Johnson 
John  J.  Murdock,  III 
George  Q.  Packard,  Jr. 
Howard  E.  Quimby,  Jr. 
Peter  R.  Remis 
Frederick  M.  Smith,  II 
Albert  C.  Woodruff,  III 

1953 

Charles  S.  Brown 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
Thomas  G.  Craig 
Frank  B.  Dow,  Jr. 
Charles  F.  Gibbs 
Joseph  J.  Hill 
Thomas  P.  King 
William  D.  King 
Scott  D.  Lothrop 
Richard  T.  Marr 
Richard  B.  Osgood 
Charles  C.  Palmer 
William  C.  Pinkham 
Robert  M.  Rex 
Norman  H.  Schwartz 
Allen  P.  G.  Staley 

1954 
Robert  G.  Abbott,  Jr. 
David  H.  Alven 
Howard  V.  Clarke 
David  W.  Ellis 
Robert  L.  Fish 
Thomas  H.  Larsen 
Robert  L.  McArthur 
John  M.  Nash 
John  M.  Perrigo 
Richard  H.  Pew,  Jr. 
Noel  G.  Posternak 
H.  Emery  Rhett 

1955 

William  B.  Ardiff 
Christopher  Beebe 
Dudley  A.  Dorr 
William  W.  Durrell 
Donald  J.  Hicks 
William  B.  Hoyt 
Philip  C.  Johnson 
Allan  R.  Keith 
Daniel  L.  Leary,  Jr. 
Peter  F.  Littlefield 
Bernard  Michals 
Paul  D.  O'Brien 


Carl  A.  Pescosolido,  Jr. 
Harrison  F.  Rowbotham,  Jr. 
Peter  F.  Scott 
Fred  C.  Scribner 
Frederic  J.  Sears 
Bowen  H.  Tucker 
Albert  B.  Wende 
Dennet  W.  Withington 
C.  Fredric  Young 

1956 

Richard  A.  Ananian 
Richard  S.  Bartlett 
Huntington  Blatchford,  Jr. 
James  Dean,  III 
Stephen  R.  Domesick 
Bennett  W.  Goodspeed 
John  A.  Henry 
Herbert  H.  Hodos 
Reynolds  E.  Moulton,  Jr. 
Timothy  P.  Philbrook 
Stanley  W.  Rhodes 
Jay  M.  Sheesley 
John  S.  Wilson 

1957 

Edmund  C.  Beebe,  Jr. 
Melvyn  Blake 
Peter  Y.  Cadigan 
Charles  S.  Cushman 
Geoffrey  E.  Fitts 
Cyril  H.  C.  Fung 
Frank  H.  Gleason 
William  J.  Hallenbeck 
Robert  F.  Hicks 
Robert  Kleven 
Henry  E.  Laurelli 
David  B.  Macomber 
Brian  Sullivan 
Howard  J.  Zukor 

1958 

Ralph  E.  Ardiff,  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Carroll 
David  St.  L.  Cox 
Harvey  L.  Hayden 
James  H.  Higgins,  III 
John  F.  Morse,  III 
Akio  Takeda 
Nathan  N.  Withington 

1959 

Courtney  F.  Bird,  Jr. 
Walter  B.  Cannon 
Scott  H.  Cappel 
John  N.  Catlett 
John  L.  Czelusniak 
Mirick  Friend 
Ferguson  R.  Jansen,  Jr. 
Whitefield  F.  Kimball,  Jr. 
C.  Randolph  Light 
Ulysses  G.  Mason,  III 
Robert  H.  Pouch 
Peter  M.  Sherin 
Peter  T.  Vermilya 
Jeffrey  C.  Wilson 


I960 

William  R.  Ainsworth 
Donald  G.  Alexander 
Richard  S.  Benner,  II 
James  C.  Deveney,  Jr. 
Nathanael  N.  Greene 
Richard  L.  Henry 
Norman  W.  Kalat,  Jr. 
Murray  R.  Mathews,  Jr. 
Gregory  T.  Meyer 
G.  F.  Randolph  Plass,  Jr. 
William  C.  Probst 
Ellsworth  M.  Tracy,  III 
Carl  M.  Youngman 

1961 
Frederick  E.  Bissell,  III 
Alan  D.  Booth 
David  A.  Clark 
Geoffrey  G.  Dellenbaugh 
Theodore  E.  Dietz 
David  W.  Graff 
George  M.  Hawkins 
Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Jr. 
George  M.  Poland,  II 
Geoffrey  H.  Robinson 
Stanley  R.  Thomas,  III 
Samuel  W.  Wakeman 

1962 
Stephen  R.  Barkin 
N.  Peter  Bjork 
Frank  M.  Bond 
Peter  J.  Buck 
Peter  T.  Butler 
John  H.  Dorr 
John  L.'  Fenn 
Stanton  T.  Healy 
T.  Burke  Leahey 
Peter  B.  Machinist 
George  A.  Randall,  Jr. 
Joseph  B.  Selden 
Robert  B.  Snyder 
Richard  C.  Tongberg 
Anthony  D.  Whittemore 

1963 
David  R.  Dent 
J  Forbes  Farmer 
Thomas  E.  Hague 
Richard  P.  Hawkins,  Jr. 
Stewart  H.  Steffey,  Jr. 
Donald  N.  Stone 

1964 

Robert  B.  Canterbury 
Paul  S.  Freedberg 
Louis  H.  Higgins 
Michael  B.  Kotarski 
William  S.  Poole 
Joseph  A.  Robertson,  Jr. 
R.  Lee  Robinson 
Andrew  J.  E.  Rose 
Robert  S.  Sherman 
Peter  C.  Thomas 
Robert  W.  Wilkins,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Wise 


A  Comprehensive  Program  of  Art 


SCHOLARLY  5TUDY 


by 
John  B.  Ogden,  Jr. 


CONTEMPLATION 


CREATION 

John  B.  Ogden,  Jr.  joined  the  faculty  in  1963,  coming 
from  Worcester  Academy,  where  he  had  served  as  chairman 
of  the  English  Department.  As  a  student  at  Phillips  Ando- 
ver,  his  housemaster  had  been  one  Vol  Wilkie.  In  1955  he 
received  an  A.B.  in  Fine  Arts  from  Harvard,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Owl  Club,  the  Harvard  Advocate,  and  a 
three-year  letterman  in  lacrosse.  An  M.A.  in  English  Litera- 
ture from  Boston  University  completes  his  formal  education. 

With  his  exposure  to  the  fine  arts  and  the  classical,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  interest  in  people,  John  Ogden  is  well 
qualified  to  institute  an  art  program  at  Governor  Dummer. 
The  measure  of  his  success  is  to  be  seen  in  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  student  body  for  the  three  phases  of  his 
program. 


IN  1948  Francis  Henry  Taylor,  then  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  had  this  to  say  about  contemporary 
values: 

The  modern  movement  is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  condition.  It  is  a 
condition  arising  out  of  a  series  of  historic  facts  and  consequences 
which  center  on  the  dignity  of  man  —  his  position  in  the  universe, 
his  search  for  truth,  and  his  constant  desire  to  render  truth  in 
sensible  form  so  that  other  men  may  grasp  its  meaning  and  its 
beauty. 

Even  to  "attempt  to  associate  truth  with  beauty  brings  down  the 
horror  and  contempt  of  the  intelligentsia  today.  Art  for  them  has 
ceased  to  have  any  'moral  or  religious  significance;  they  have  di- 
vorced it  from  the  area  of  common  human  experience  and  made 
it  a  form  of  private  communication  —  when  it  communicates  at 
all  —  whereby  abstract  associations  of  form  and  color  convey  in- 
timacies scarcely  less  cryptic  than  those  revealed  on  the  psycho- 
analyst's couch.  The  innocent  layman,  visiting  the  national  exhi- 
bitions, may  be  forgiven  for  suspecting  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
American  art  is  to  illustrate  the  Kinsey  Report. 

And  certainly  seventeen  years  later  the  opposition  in  values 
between  an  art  involving  common  human  significance  and 
one  conveying  cryptic  intimacies  is  even  more  apparent.  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  for  Sunday,  May  2,  1965  devotes 
a  section  to  "Life  With  Pop": 

All  paintings  and  objects  in  the  dining  room  relate  to  eating.  Hot 
dog  and  turkey  are  by  Roy  Lichtenstein,  Campbell  soup  by  Andy 
Warhol.  Beside  the  Robert  Indiana  "Eat"  sign  is  part  of  an  old 
Sunshine  Biscuit  tin.  The  Danish  table  and  chairs  are  walnut  and 
leather.  The  plaster  sundae  on  •  the  table  came  from  an  ice  cream 
parlor  and  so  did  the  Coca-Cola  lampshade.  Window  wall  and  closet 
doors  are  painted  tomato  red,  other  walls  are  white. 

What  is  one  to  say  to  Taylor's  "innocent  layman"  now?  And 
how  is  the  school  to  prepare  the  incipient  layman  for  Pop 
and  Op  and  Happenings? 

If  one  accepts  a  traditional  definition  of  art  as  "truth  (that 
is,  the  interpretation  of  human  experience)  in  sensible  form," 


there  seem  to  be  three  ways  in  which  to  approach  that  truth: 
scholarly  study  in  the  classroom,  contemplation  in  the  gal- 
lery, creation  in  the  studio. 

The  Governor  Dummer  Academy  Catalogue,  1964-1965 
describes  the  curricular  offering: 

History  of  Western  Art  —  2  hours  —  Elective  for  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. The  course  involves  an  introduction  to  visual  and  plastic  aes- 
thetics with  color  slide  lectures  illustrating  major  works  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  from  prehistory  to  contemporary  times. 
Six  short  critical  or  historical  papers  and  readings  from  the  fol- 
lowing texts  are  required:  Pope,  The  Language  of  Drawing  and 
Painting;  Wolfflin,  Principles  of  Art  History;  Gardner,  Art  Through 
the  Ages;  Gombrich,  The  Story  of  Art. 

Introduction  to  aesthetics  involves  basic  considerations  of 
form  (line,  plane,  volume,  space)  and  tone  (value,  hue,  in- 
tensity) as  they  combine  to  create  a  "total  visual  effect." 
Using  reproductions  from  the  University  Prints  series  the 
students  weigh  this  effect  against  such  traditional  values  as 
"stability,"  "regularity,"  "harmony."  The  class  study  is  rein- 
forced by  the  writing  of  several  papers:  "Consider  the  'pat- 
terns' in  Richard  Gibney's  Portrait  of  a  Boy  (hanging  in  the 
dining  room)"  or  "Read  Chapter  10,  'The  Experiment  of 
Caricature'  in  Gombrich's  Art  and  Illusion  and  discuss  how 
it  applies  to  the  Jungers  portrait  in  the  library."  Approxi- 
mately two  months  are  devoted  to  this  study  of  basic  artis- 
tic terms  and  ideas  before  the  students  move  on  to  historical 
investigation. 

This  study  of  the  history  of  western  art  is  carried  out  in 
slide-lecture  and  assigned  readings.  Some  three  hundred  color 
slides  of  important  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  — 
filed,  identified,  and  now  in  the  process  of  being  catalogued 
—  have  been  added  to  the  library.  In  addition,  approximate- 
ly eighty  volumes  ranging  from  Goldscheider's  Michelangelo 
to  Bartlett  Hayes'   The  Naked   Truth  and  Personal   Vision 
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are  now  on  the  shelves.  Tests  call  for  the  mastery  of  fact 
from  the  reading  and  lecture  material  but  emphasize  the 
ability  to  apply  historical  and  aesthetic  evidence  in  an  effort 
to  place  works  hitherto  unseen  by  the  class.  The  examination 
on  the  Early  Christian,  Ottonian,  Carolingian,  and  Roman- 
esque periods  is  typical: 

Period  Test  #5 

1.  In  several  sentences  fully  identify  and  comment  on  the  significance 
of  five  of  the  following: 

a.  Constantine  I 

b.  central-plan  church 

c.  miniatures 

d.  The  Lindisfarne  Gospels 

e.  Bishop    Bernward 

f.  "That  deformed  comeliness,  that  comely  deformity" 

g.  Abbot  Suger 

h.  Vincent  of  Beauvais'  Speculum   majus 

(10  minutes  —  20  points) 

2.  Identify  each  of  the  following  slides  as  to  title  (or  subject  mat- 
ter), artist  if  applicable,  and  comment  on  the  historic  and/or 
artistic  significance. 

a.  Life    of    Edmund:    Coronation   of    Edward,    English 
Manuscript  Illumination,  XII  c.) 

b.  Main    Portal,   Bourges    Cathedral:    Angel   Weighing 
Souls,  French  Sculpture,  Mid  XIII  c.) 

c.  Orante,  Catacomb  of  Priscilla,  Early  Christian  Fres- 
co, late  III  c.) 

d.  Constantine    Head,    Late    Roman    Sculpture,    306- 
337  A.  D.) 

e.  Paray-le-Monial,    Basilica:    Facade,   French    Roman- 
esque Architecture,  XII   c.) 

(15  minutes  —  30  points) 

3.  In  a  well  organized  essay  discuss  the  artistic  significance  of  the 
following  work  and  place  it  historically  on  the  basis  of  your 
analysis. 

(Good  Shepherd,  Ravenna,  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Pla- 
cidia,  Early  Christian  Mosaic,  V  c.) 

(20  minutes  —  50  points) 

A  fragment  from  one  of  the  best  responses  to  question  3  in- 
dicates the  extent  to  which  the  students  identify  "artistic 
significance"  as  it  leads  to  historical  placement. 


Parsons  Gallery 


Art  Studio  showing  students'  work. 


The  artist  is  attempting  to  depict  great  serenity,  peace,  and  order- 
liness; therefore,  the  sheep  are  evenly  divided,  three  on  each  side, 
and  they  balance  each  other.  Bright  colors  are  lacking  also  imply- 
ing calmness  in  the  scene.  The  sky  is  lighter  around  the  figures 
than  farther  above.  This  not  only  suggests  the  presence  of  God  in 
Paradise  but  also  serves  to  emphasize  the  figure  of  Christ,  God  in 
the  world  below. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  same  student  was  caught  with 
his  preparation  down  in  his  response  to  question  1.  (f) 
(Bernard  of  Clairvaux's  definition  of  the  Romanesque  fusion 
of  grotesque  and  beautiful):  "This  was  a  statement  by  Saint 
Whatchamacallit  concerning  the  elaborate  lengths  gone  to 
in  decorating  the  churches  of  his  day."  However,  this  tem- 
porary aberration  was  strongly  offset  by  his  paper:  A  survey 
of  Cluny  III  and  its  Influence  on  Later  Architecture.  This 
is  the  conclusion  to  that  paper:  "Cluny  then  is  important  as 
a  bridge  between  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Art,  between  two 
periods  of  time,  two  different  cultures.  From  it  sprang  two 
architectural  forms,  both  of  lasting  importance  .  .  .  "  The 
history  of  such  a  course  in  the  history  of  art  can  be  sum- 
marized in  the  use  of  such  words  as  "cultures"  and  "lasting 
importance."  They  imply  a  set  of  communicable  standards 
by  which  a  man  may  measure  his  life. 

The  building  of  the  Thompson  Arts  Center  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  gallery  in  the  addition  to  Parsons  Schoolhouse 
has  provided  space  for  the  exhibition  of  original  works  of 
art.  This  academic  year  has  seen  four  major  shows.  In  the 
fall  Now  .  .  .  And  Then,  borrowed  from  the  collection  of 
the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  in  Andover,  attempted 
to  show  changes  in  the  permanent  collection  of  another 
school-oriented  gallery.  The  viewer  was  asked  to  guess  when 
eighteen  works  by  such  artists  as  Lachaise,  Albers,  LaFarge, 
Fuller,  Kane,  Eastman  Johnson  were  acquired  and  to  draw 
inferences  about  value  and  ways  of  seeing.  The  winter  show, 
Point  of  Departure,  was  organized  about  varying  interpre- 
tations of  physical  reality,  objects  in  interiors,  landscapes, 
seascapes.  And  in  addition  to  the  exhibition,  six  of  the 
artists,  all  associated  with  the  Westwood  Gallery  in  West- 
wood,  Massachusetts,  visited  the  school  and  talked  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  over  cocoa  and  cookies.  In  conversation  one 
found  that  what  his  eyes  had  told  him  was  indeed  true.  For 
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Still  Life 


instance,  the  appearance  of  nests  in  several  works  by  Otis 
Philbrick  was  not  only  an  obvious  sign  of  interest  in  wild- 
life but  also  an  attempt  to  represent  certain  fundamental 
natural  principles:  that  behavior  has  a  pattern,  that  animate 
and  inanimate  are  interdependent,  that  change  flows  about 
us  despite  our  efforts  to  hold  life  fast.  In  April  the  immense 
variety  of  The  Boston  Printmakers  17th  Annual  Exhibition 
confronted  the  eye.  Richness  of  hue,  harsh,  biting  linearity, 
nuance  of  value,  subtlety  of  form:  the  characteristics  of 
graphic  processes  presented  yet  another  area  for  contempla- 
tive investigation.  The  Governor  reviewer  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  show  was  "diversified  in  ideas"  noting  in 
various  works  "the  movement  of  summer,"  "a  general  feel- 
ing of  evil,"  "security."  The  last  show  of  the  year  was  de- 
voted to  student  art,  perhaps  the  most  important  way  in 
which  the  boys  are  asked  to  interpret  human  experience. 

The  studio  in  the  basement  of  the  Thompson  Arts  Center 
provides  a  locus  for  the  creative  aspect  of  examination  of 
values.  Completely  equipped  with  lockers,  easels,  drawing- 
boards,  tables,  surfaces  for  heavy  work  plus  tools  (hammers, 
hacksaws,  hand-drills)  the  studio  also  contains  a  branch  of 
the  school  store  through  which  the  students  may  purchase 
drawing  paper,  oil  and  water  color  paints,  canvas,  and  other 
supplies.  Though  the  Art  Club  which  meets  in  the  studio 
each  Saturday  morning  is  open  to  all  and  is  organized  in- 
formally, the  work  done  by  its  members  is  a  carefully  con- 
trolled series  of  design  projects  centering  about  two  books, 
Graham  Collier's  Form,  Space,  and  Vision  and  Painting  and 
Understanding  Abstract  Art  by  Leonard  Brooks.  The  first 
project,  "Form  I,  Structural  Families:  The  Skeletal  Object" 
requires  the  student  to: 


"1.  Collect  four  or  five  specimens  of  objects  with  skeletal  structure: 
grasses,   twigs,  seed-head   formations,  leaves   .   .   . 

"2.  Make  a  strong  black-line  diagram  that  reveals  how  the  object 
'holds  together.'  ..."  That  is,  using  a  broadnibbed  drawing 
pen  and  black  ink  employ  an  X-ray  technique  and  "make 
distinctions  between  principal  and  secondary  skeleton  lines  by 
means  of  thick  and  thin  strokes.  Indicate  changes  of  skeletal 
direction  and   terminations   by   a  dot.   Pay  particular  attention 


to  proportions  in  lengths  of  the  lines  .  .  .  and  to  subtleties  of 
the  varying  angles  in   change  of  linear  direction. 

"3.  Put  three  such  drawings  on  a  single  sheet    (18"  x  24")   and  en- 
close each  in  a  black  rectangle  for  comparison." 

Examination  of  the  completed  drawings  is  intended  to  re- 
veal these  conclusions  about  the  "essential  characteristics  of 
a  skeletal  object": 

"1.  Its  outward  shape  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  articulated 
structure  of  its  limbs,  and  the  form  of  the  object  is  its  shape 
determined  by  its  structure    .   .   . 

"2.  A  skeletal  object,  unlike  an  object  of  mass,  constitutes  a  num- 
ber of  parts  jointed  together  as  limbs. 

"3.  The  linear  structure  of  the  object  defines  the  space  which  the 
object  occupies  .  .   . 

"4.  An  object  with  a  skeletal  structure  can  be  represented  by  a 
number  of  lines  moving  in  different  directions  ..." 

In  each  of  these  design  projects,  the  emphasis  is  upon  em- 
pirical observation  of  three-dimensional  or  "sensible"  reality 
of  methods  by  which  those  three  dimensions  can  be  repre- 
sented two-dimensionally  in  another  kind  of  reality,  primari- 
ly visual. 

Thus  in  three  ways  attention  to  art  at  Governor  Dummer 
is  intended  to  help  young  men  formulate  a  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  man  based  in  shared  human  experience.  Some- 
how, one  hopes,  through  studying,  through  looking,  and 
through  creating,  the  Governor  Dummer  graduate  though 
perhaps  an  "innocent  layman"  will  not  find  himself  at  the 
center  of  the  obscene  joke  that  Pop  Art  makes  of  life.  He 
will  be  something  more  than  a  man  eating  his  evening  meal 
at  a  table  on  which  a  plaster  sundae  from  an  ice-cream  par- 
lor rests  under  a  Coca-Cola  lampshade  and  priding  himself 
all  the  while  that  he  has  seen  into  the  shallowness  of  life 
in  the  Machine  Age. 


Art  Studio 
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On  Campus 

During  the  winter  term,  Mr.  Wilkie 
announced  that  Governor  Dummer  has 
received  a  grant  of  $70,000  from  the  In- 
dependence Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 
The  funds  are  to  be  expended  over  a 
seven-year  period  for  expansion  of  the 
scholarship  program.  The  school  will 
also  provide  an  additional  $10,000  of 
scholarship  aid  next  year,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  scholarship  budget  from 
the  present  $35,000  to  $55,000. 


Appropriately,  the  first  wedding  in  the 
Moseley  Chapel  was  a  family  affair.  On 
Saturday,  December  19,  Miss  Nancy 
Huntington  Stone,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Johnson  Stone  of  the  fac- 
ulty, became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Bruce  Martin  of  the  English 
Department.  The  Reverend  Frederick 
Buechner,  Chaplain  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  performed  the  4  o'clock  cere- 
mony, which  was  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Cobb  Room  of  the  Phillips 
Building. 


The  maid  of  honoE  was  Miss  Helen 
Gibson  Stone,  sister  of  the  bride.  Among 
the  bridesmaids  was  Miss  Eleanor  Allen 
Sager,  daughter  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sager 
of  the  faculty. 

The  bride  was  graduated  from  the 
Walnut  Hill  School  and  in  1963  from 
Smith  College.  Mr.  Martin  attended  the 
Lawrenceville  School  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1962.  He  joined 
the  Governor  Dummer  faculty  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 


At  the  Varsity  athletic  meeting  for  the 
fall  term,  soccer  Co-captain  David  Fuess 
announced  that  Coach  Howard  Navins 
was  to  be  honored  by  the  establishment 
of  a  prize  entitled  the  Navins  Cup.  The 
prize  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  "that 
senior  on  the  team  who  best  exemplifies 
the  spirit  which  Howard  J.  Navins  holds 
so  dear." 

The  guest  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  John  B.  Edgar,  Jr.  '53,  the  Varsity 
backfield  coach  at  Wesleyan  University. 

*  *         #         # 

The  last  of  the  Sunday  morning  bus 
trips  to  church  in  Newburyport  came  to 
an  end  during  the  fall.  Catholic  Mass 
is  now  being  celebrated  in  the  Moseley 
Chapel  at  9:00  a.  m.  each  Sunday.  Cath- 
olic students  are  serving  as  altar  boys 
and  lay  readers,  while  Merrimac  Col- 
lege professors,  priests  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  Order,  celebrate  the  Eucharist  and 
hear  confessions. 

#  #         #         # 

Beginning  with  the  Winter  term,  an 
athletic  free  season  is  being  offered  to 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Realizing 
that  this  type  of  program  has  been  un- 
successful in  many  independent  schools, 
the  faculty,  nonetheless,  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  project.  In  order  to  qualify, 
seniors  must  present  the  administration 
with  evidence  that  they  intend  to  carry 
out  some  specific  and  constructive  proj- 
ect in  some  area  of  interest.  Faculty 
supervision  is  moderate  and  serves  main- 
ly to  aid  the  student  in  the  completion 
of  his  project. 

Russell  E.  Thomas,  brother  of  Andy 
Thomas  '63,  joined  with  Dick  Henry 
and  Mr.  Robert  Ball  of  the  faculty  in 
a  student-faculty  concert.  Russ  played 
two  piano  selections:  Mozart's  Fantasy 
in  C  Minor  and  Mendelssohn's  Rondo 
Capriccioso.  Mr.  Ball  and  Dick  Henry 
gave  a  piano-clarinet  duet  which  includ- 
ed Brahm's  Sonata  in  F  for  Piano  and 
Clarinet. 

In  a  non-musical  vein,  Chester  Paras- 
co,  a  prospective  Philosophy  major,  used 
the  term  to  read  widely  in  St.  Augustine, 
Jacques  Maritain,  G.  K.  Chesterton  and 
Ayn  Rand.  At  various  times  during  the 
term  Chester  discussed  his  reading  with 
Mr.  Ball,  the  advisor  to  the  Philosophy 
Club.  In  summing  up  his  experience, 
Chester  feels  that  the  results  "were  not 
as  spectacular  as  I  had  hoped  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  have  been  reading  things  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  study  seriously  before." 

Nick  Apollonio,  whose  hobby  is  the 
carving  of  wooden  birds  indigenous  to 


the  State  of  Maine,  completed  a  project 
which  he  intends  to  enter  in  art  displays 
in  Maine  during  the  summer.  Doug  Berg- 
mann  wrote  short  stories  and  poetry  for 
a  literary  contest  sponsored  by  Scholastic 
Magazine. 

Hopefully,  then,  the  student  who  par- 
ticipates in  this  program  will  be  able  to 
work  in  depth  in  his  area  of  interest 
while  contributing  to  the  cultural  broad- 
ening of  the  student  body  by  sharing  his 
interest  in  concerts  and  exhibitions. 
#  #         #         # 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  23,  Mr. 
Joe  Robertson  (father  of  Joe,  Jr.  '64) 
and  his  group  of  jazz  musicians  present- 
ed a  Dixieland  concert  in  the  Thompson 
Auditorium.  Enthusiastically  received  as 
always,  the  combo  is  composed  of  Boston 
area  businessmen  whose  hobby  is  the 
playing  of  jazz.  This  year  the  group  was 
augmented  by  Edmund  Hall,  an  inter- 
nationally renowned  jazz  clarinetist. 


Each  year  the  week  of  January  18-25 
is  observed  throughout  the  Christian 
world  as  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Chris- 
tian Unity.  In  keeping  with  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement,  the  Week  of  Prayer  was 
used  on  campus  as  an  opportunity  for 
common  study,  prayer  and  dialogue 
among  members  of  the  Catholic,  Ortho- 
dox and  Protestant  churches. 

Meeting  each  evening,  interested  stu- 
dents were  given  short  talks  by  Mr.  Ball 
and  Mr.  Peter  Mercer  of  the  faculty,  and 
by  Father  Burt,  Chaplain  of  Merrimac 
College,  and  Father  Kalariotes,  a  Greek 
Orthodox  priest  from  Ipswich.  A  period 
of  discussion  and  common  prayer  fol- 
lowed each  speaker. 
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In  what  is  hoped  will  be  the  first  of 
many  such  programs,  Judge  William 
Treat  of  New  Hampshire  visited  the 
school  on  March  3-4  of  this  year.  A  prac- 
ticing Republican  who  has  worked  na- 
tionally for  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
who  has  travelled  extensively  in  observ- 
ing political  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, Judge  Treat  spoke  generally  to  the 
whole  school  about  national  ideals,  com- 
mitment to  a  cause  and  public  service. 
He  then  visited  upper  class  history 
courses  for  a  discussion  of  American  po- 
litical institutions  and  foreign  policy.  A 
further  opportunity  for  the  student  body 
to  talk  with  Judge  Treat  was  provided 
by  a  coffee  hour  in  the  Cobb  Room  at 
the  end  of  his  visit. 

Student  reaction  to  the  program  was 
both  enthusiastic  and  encouraging. 
Hopefully  the  school  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand this  area  of  the  students'  educa- 
tional experience  by  exposing  them  to 
outstanding  and  able  men  in  various 
fields. 

#  #  #         # 

Since  March  7,  some  ten  Governor 
Dummer  boys  have  been  engaged  in  a 
tutorial  program  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Newburyport.  Conceived  by 
school  chaplain  Peter  Mercer,  the  pro- 
gram consists  of  some  seventeen  sessions 
conducted  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
students  being  tutored  are  from  New- 
buryport High  School;  and  the  areas  are 
English,  French,  Latin,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Algebra,  Analytical  Geometry,  and 
American  and  European  History.  Both 
tutors  and  tutored  seem  to  be  enthusi- 
astic, and  there  are  several  instances  of 
substantial  improvement  in  grades. 

Mr.  Mercer  feels  that  the  tutorial 
sessions  "have  been  a  good  first  step  in 
the  development  of  a  program  of  social 
service"  that  he  hopes  to  expand  next 
fall  to  other  areas.  In  Mr.  Mercer's 
words,  "The  purpose  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  to  bring  the  boys  of  the  Acade- 
my into  contact  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing people;  and  through  this  awareness, 
to  encourage  involvement  by  means  of 
a  willingness  to  give  of  one's  own  time 
and  abilities  for  the  benefit  of  others." 


Alan  L.  Chase,  a  senior  day  boy  from 
Newburyport,  was  recently  named  to  the 
1965  American  Baptist  National  Scholar- 
ship Honor  Roll.  Alan  was  one  of  140 
students  honored  out  of  1330  who  were 
nominated  by  their  congregations  to 
compete  in  the  program.  Winners  will 
receive  scholarships  ranging  from  $100 
to  $1,000  for  study  at  one  of  the  thirty- 


two  Baptist-related  colleges  or  one  of 
the  200  public  and  independent  col- 
leges where  there  is  an  American  Baptist 
ministry. 

A  National  Merit  Scholarship  semi- 
finalist,  Alan  has  chosen  Wheaton  Col- 
lege in  Illinois  for  its  pre-med  course. 
He  is  the  captain  of  this  year's  fine 
wrestling  team  and  is  president  of  the 
Glee  Club  and  Meistersingers.  At  home, 
Alan  sings  in  the  Baptist  Church  choir, 
participates  in  the  Youth  program,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Newburyport  Choral 
Society. 

#  #  #  # 

The  new  Thompson  Arts  Center  has 
caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  musical  events  on  the  campus. 
A  Governor  Dummer  Concert  Series  was 
inaugurated,  beginning  with  a  perform- 
ance by  the  Harvard  University  Choir 
in  December,  followed  by  a  woodwind 
concert  by  the  Fine  Arts  Quintet  in 
January,  and  ending  with  a  program  by 
the  talented  young  pianist,  Eugene  Ind- 
jic,  in  February. 

Throughout  the  spring  the  Newbury- 
port Choral  Society  has  made  its  head- 
quarters on  the  campus,  rehearsing  each 
week  for  a  concert  of  sacred  music  in 
mid-May. 

The  large  stage  of  the  auditorium 
provided  ample  space  for  the  65-piece 
New  England  Independent  School  Or- 
chestra to  hold  its  annual  two-day  Festi- 
val at  the  Academy  in  April.  Boys  and 
girls  from  16  schools  participated  in  the 
series  of  rehearsals  that  culminated  in  a 
symphonic  concert  on  the  final  evening. 

Local  talent  was  assembled  for  a  re- 
cital in  March,  at  which  six  of  Mrs. 
Edith  True  Marshall's  piano  students, 
all  Academy  boys,  performed,  supple- 
mented by  an  instrumental  ensemble 
comprised  of  Academy  students  and  fac- 
ulty. The  Rogers  Hall  Glee  Club  and 
the  Fidelio  Society  of  Abbot  Academy 
both  appeared  in  the  auditorium  during 
the  winter  in  joint  concerts  with  the 
Governor  Dummer  Glee  Club. 

An  unusual  musical  opportunity  was 
afforded  in  April  when  seven  perform- 
ing artists  from  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  presented  a  con- 
cert in  Thompson  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Newburyport  Music  Club's  Scholarship 
Fund. 


The  dramatic  program  at  the  Thomp- 
son Arts  Center  this  year  featured  a 
major  production,  Stalag  17;  a  pastiche 


of  plays  performed  by  professionals  from 
the  Charles  Playhouse  of  Boston  and  en- 
titled The  Living  Stage;  and  a  student- 
directed  one-act  play  competition. 

This  year's  innovations,  the  profession- 
al presentation  and  the  play  competi- 
tion, are  both  primarily  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  student's  awareness  of  the 
dramatic  milieu,  both  extensively  and 
intensively.  The  Living  Stage,  on  the 
one  hand,  was  an  opportunity  to  watch 
professionals  adapt  to  a  variety  of  situ- 
ations on  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
play  competition,  operated  by  the  Dra- 
matics Workshop,  was  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  experience  the  entire 
range  of  dramatic  development  from 
casting  to  production. 

An  incidental  reward  of  the  program, 
of  course,  is  to  provide  better  and  more 
experienced  talent  for  future  dramatic 
performances.  Of  greater  but  more  gen- 
eral import  is  the  correlation  between 
these  activities  and  the  English  program 
here  at  the  Academy. 

#  #  #  # 

On  Saturday,  May  22,  over  seventy 
alumni  and  their  wives  returned  to 
school  for  Alumni  Day.  Representatives 
from  the  eras  of  Headmasters  Ingham 
and  Eames  joined  with  more  recent  grad- 
uates in  a  program  that  consisted  of  a 
morning  panel  discussion  in  the  Thomp- 
son Arts  Center,  a  cookout  on  the  lawn, 
the  viewing  of  athletic  contests,  a  cock- 
tail hour  in  the  Mansion  House,  and 
a  buffet  supper. 

As  the  following  comments  would  in- 
dicate, there  was  a  pronounced  enthu- 
siasm for  the  objectives  and  the  overall 
program  of  the  school. 

Tom  Walker  '29:  "I  notice  greater  en- 
thusiasm than  ever  before.  The  large 
number  of  extra-curricular  activities  and 
the  boys'  involvement  in  them  add  great- 
ly to  the  school  life." 

Bob  Reid  '46:  "The  chapel  is  by  far  the 
best  thing  here.  Its  only  disadvantage 
is  that  you  miss  the  two-mile  walk  which 
we  had  to  take  to  get  to  church  every 
Sunday." 

Archer  B.  des  Cognets  '49:  "We  never 
had  a  newspaper  or  such.  It  was  entire- 
ly athletics  and  academic  work.  The  new 
emphasis  ...  is  good." 


The  202nd  Commencement  ot  the 
Academy  was  held  on  June  5.  The  speak- 
er at  the  traditional  ceremonies  on  the 
Mansion    House    lawn    was    Dr.    James 
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Rhyne  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman  o£  the 
corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  his  talk  to  the  fifty-six 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  Dr. 
Killian  advised  them  to  commit  them- 
selves to  seeking  the  new  perspective. 

The  Morse  Flag,  presented  to  "that 
senior  whose  record  in  all  respects  has 
met  with  the  highest  approval  of  the 
faculty,"  was  awarded  to  Russell  E. 
Thomas  of  Greencastle,  Indiana.  A  mem- 
ber of  Cum  Laude,  editor  of  The  Gov- 
ernor, a  vice-president  of  his  class  as 
well  as  the  ranking  scholar  for  the  past 
three  years,  Russ  will  attend  Harvard 
in  the  fall. 

John  Scott  Magrane,  Jr.  of  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  was  the  winner  of  the  Acad- 
emy Prize.  Endowed  by  the  Class  of  '59 
in  honor  of  Edward  and  Eleanor  Eames, 
this  cup  is  given  "to  that  student  who 
by  his  unselfishness  and  sportsmanship 
has  best  exemplified  the  spirit  of  the 
school." 


ALUMNI  DAY  COOKOUT 

Left  to  right  foreground:   Gerry  Vaughan,  Skip  Pescosolido,  Mrs.  Pescosolido.. 
Mrs.  Withington,  Dennett  Withington. 


A  Summer  at  5ardis 


by 
Peter  B.  Machinist  '62 


Halfway  down  the  western  coast  of 
Turkey  lies  one  of  its  largest  cities, 
Izmir;  and  sixty-five  miles  inland  from 
Izmir  lie  two  small  villages  known  col- 
lectively as  Sart.  Izmir  and  Sart  have 
both  had  a  long  history  of  occupation; 
indeed,  at  one  time  Sart  was  not  simply 
more  important  and  wealthy  than  Izmir 
but  was  the  most  famous  city  in  all  Asia 
Minor.  The  whole  area  is  one  of  Tur- 
key's richest,  as  the  numerous  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  fields  testify. 

Yet  for  all  this  natural  richness  the 
villages  of  Sart  are  rudely-planned  af- 
fairs. Flanking  the  highway  are  two 
small,  rough-hewn  cafes,  at  which  a 
motley  group  can  usually  be  seen  drink- 
ing tea  or  coffee.  Here  and  there  ancient 
ruins  rise  from  the  ground:  the  remains 
of  a  gymnasium  from  Roman  times,  a 
fragment  of  what  was  once  a  large,  well- 
built  city  wall.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
crude:  mud-brick  walls,  home-made  tile 
roofs,  and  sometimes  a  bit  of  an  ancient 
ruin  to  add  some  stability  and  perhaps 
beauty. 


What  has  prompted  American  schol- 
ars from  Harvard  and  Cornell  to  send 
an  archaeological  expedition  to  these 
little  villages  for  eight  summers  since 
1958  and,  previous  to  that,  a  Princeton 
University  expedition  in  1910-14  and 
1922?  The  villages  have  ruins,  to  be  sure, 
but  so  do  many  throughout  Turkey. 
Why  pick  Sart?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
name.  Sart  is  merely  the  Turkish  equiva- 
lent of  Sardis,  the  same  Sardis  about 
which  the  Greek  poet  Alcman  exclaimed, 
"You  are  not  a  boor  nor  a  shepherd  but 
a  man  from  the  heights  of  Sardis." 

The  latest  work  reveals  that  Sardis 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  thirteenth- 
fourteenth  centuries,  B.C.,  from  which 
period  small  huts,  pottery  fragments, 
and  burials  were  found  in  1962.  And 
its  existence  as  a  city  extends  forward 
until  some  time  in  the  first  part  of  the 
seventh  century  A.D.,  when  it  suffered 
violent  destruction,  probably  by  King 
Khosroe  II,  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty  in 
Persia.  The  citadel,  or  acropolis,  to  use 
its    familiar    Greek    name,    and   several 


ecclesiastical  buildings  survived  until 
about  1403  A.D.,  when  they  also  were 
destroyed,  by  the  great  Asiatic  conquer- 
or, Tamerlaine.  Thereafter,  Sardis  be- 
came the  village  (s)  that  it  still  is. 

Of  the  two  thousand  years  that  these 
dates  include,  the  most  important 
saw  Sardis  successively  as  the  capital  of 
Lydia;  as  a  prominent  satrapy  of  the 
Persian  Empire  and  western  terminus  of 
the  famous  Persian  Royal  Road;  as  a 
wealthy  metropolis  of  the  Hellenistic 
Age;  and  as  an  impressive  city  under 
Roman  and  then  Byzantine  domination. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  periods  are 
emerging  as  the  most  interesting  to  the 
archaeologist.  The  Sardis  to  which  Alc- 
man referred  was  Sardis,  the  capital  of 
Lydia.  Alcman  was  only  one  of  many 
Greeks  who  wrote  about  Sardis  and 
Lydia  during  this  period  —  Herodotus 
preserving  the  most  extensive  account, 
for  Lydia  was  regarded  as  the  wealth- 
iest, most  sophisticated  —  and  most  de- 
bauched —   country   in  Asia  Minor,   if 
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not  in  the  whole  known  world.  It  was 
an  empire  built  mainly  on  wide-ranging 
trade  and  a  great  gold  supply,  from 
which  its  inhabitants  succeeded  in  de- 
vising the  first  coinage.  And  its  last  king 
himself  became  synonymous  with  wealth 
in  the  proverb,  "Rich  as  Croesus." 

The  unfortunate  fact  was  that  our 
knowledge  of  Lydia  and  Sardis  came 
mainly  from  literary  sources,  particular- 
ly the  Greek.  These  sources  were,  of 
course,  incomplete  and  one-sided  in  their 
viewpoints.  Now,  archaeological  work 
has  begun  to  give  us  a  fuller  and  more 
balanced  view.  We  have  certainly  found 
evidence  of  wealth.  For  example,  a 
Turkish  geologist  recently  showed  that 
the  Pactolus  River,  which  still  runs 
through  Sardis  and  from  which  much 
of  the  gold  supposedly  came,  does  retain 
traces  of  gold.  I  say  "traces"  because,  the 
real  gold  gave  out  long  ago,  probably  by 
Roman  times.  In  no  less  impressive  a 
way  the  mysterious  region  of  Bin  Tepe, 
the  burial  area  of  the  Lydian  kings,  is 
slowly  yielding  its  secrets.  This  past 
summer  the  huge  mound  that  may  house 
the  tomb  of  King  Gyges  was  partially 
dug.  And  inside  there  emerged  a  well- 
cut  limestone  wall  from  the  seventh-sixth 
centuries  B.C.,  which  seems  to  form  a 
concentric  circle  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  larger  mound.  Finally,  from 
other  sites  in  Turkey  and  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  have  come  pottery 
and  jewelry  sold  by  the  Lydians  in  their 
trading  activities. 

Yet  the  excavations  have  also  revealed 
the  poor,  unglittering  side  of  Lydian 
Sardis,  and  so  have  substantiated  Hero- 
dotus' identical  observations  that  we 
might  otherwise  have  forgotten.  The 
houses  and  shops  that  have  been  un- 
earthed were  built  of  mud-brick  and 
stone  rubble  walls  with  floors  of  packed 
dirt.  Only  occasionally  is  this  dreary 
scene  interrupted  by  some  exquisitely 
fashioned  pottery. 

So  much  for  the  Lydian  side  of  Sardis. 
But  literary  data  and  now  the  Harvard- 
Cornell  excavations  have  also  made  us 
consider  the  city  in  the  Roman-By- 
zantine period.  This  was  the  era  in 
which  Sardis  reached  its  greatest  physi- 
cal growth  —  to  over  five  hundred  acres 
and  perhaps  over  one  hundred  thousand 
people  by  about  300  A.D.  We  learn  that 
Christianity  found  congenial  roots  in  the 
city  at  this  time,  for  it  contained  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  mentioned 
by  St.  John  in  Revelations.  The  gymna- 


sium and  a  fragment  of  a  city  wall  that 
have  remained  visible  to  this  day  are 
from  this  period.  But  the  expedition  has 
gone  below  the  surface  to  uncover  more 
of  the  gymnasium,  a  central  entrance 
area  with  an  arch  that  is  called  the 
"Marble  Court,"  the  shops  of  glass-sell- 
ers, a  private  bath  belonging  to  some 
wealthy  Roman  and,  most  unexpectedly, 
a  magnificent  Jewish  synagogue  dating 
from  the  late  second  century  A.D.  Quite 
obviously,  the  exhaustion  of  its  gold  sup- 
ply in  Roman-Byzantine  times  had  hard- 
ly hurt  Sardis;  the  excavations  show  that 
it  merely  went  on  to  find  new  kinds  of 
wealth  and  fame. 


From  all  this,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Americans  were  not  in  error  when  they 
came  to  the  little  villages  of  Sart  to  be- 
gin digging.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  well 
realized  this  past  summer,  archaeology 
on  this  or  any  site  is  not  easy  nor 
marked  by  one  sensational  discovery 
after  another.  The  work  is  slow,  some- 
times painful,  not  always  predictable  in 
terms  of  what  will  be  found  but  always 
meticulous,  because  archaeology  is  basic- 
ally a  job  of  carefully  planned  destruc- 
tion. At  Sardis  and  most  other  sites 
each  generation  of  inhabitants  has  usual- 
ly built  upon  the  buildings  and  streets 
of  its  predecessors.  Once  favorable  loca- 
tions have  been  found,  they  are  often 
used  repeatedly  through  the  history  of 
a  particular  site. 


Today,  a  complex  and  long-occupied 
site  like  Sardis  requires  a  large,  carefully 
organized  staff,  at  least  some  of  whom 
are  professionals  or  people  with  special 
skills.  This  past  summer  the  expedition 
was  the  largest  since  it  began  in  1958. 
As  usual,  the  Turkish  government  sent 
two  representatives  to  facilitate  our  work 
and  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out  in 
proper  fashion,  i.e.,  according  to  Tur- 
key's strict  antiquities  laws.  And  because 
we  could  not  always  tell  which  job  they 
were  performing,  we  quickly  learned  to 
act  diplomatically  toward  them.  Then 
about  thirty  specialists  arrived,  most  of 
them  from  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly from  Harvard  and  Cornell.  A 
variety  of  skills  was  represented  —  from 
the  archaeologists,  who  supervised  the 
digging  and  interpreted  the  findings; 
through  the  conservationists,  who  re- 
paired and  restored  the  objects;  to  the 
architects,  photographers,  draftsmen,  and 
recorders,  who  provided  an  accurate  and 
complete  record  of  what  was  being 
dug  up. 


The  actual  digging  was  done  by  about 
two  hundred  Turks  from  Sart  and  near- 
by villages.  They  worked  in  groups,  each 
group  digging  a  particular  area  under 
the  direction  of  an  archaeologist  and  a 
native  foreman.  I  was  amazed  at  what 
skillful  diggers  they  have  become  over 
the  summers  since  1958  —  more  skillful, 
I  fear,  than  some  of  us  "specialists" 
would  be. 

Yet  as  large  and  diversified  as  the  ex- 
pedition has  been,  we  have  not  been 
able  and  could  not  begin  to  excavate  all 
of  ancient  Sardis.  Digging  operations  are 
too  complex  and  expensive  to  permit  it, 
and  the  size  of  the  city  adds  another 
restriction.  Besides,  not  every  villager  is 
going  to  move  his  house  just  for  the 
benefit  of  an  archaeologist  who,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  has  no  automatic  right  of 
eminent  domain.  Consequently  the  ex- 
pedition has  had  to  be  selective,  trying 
to  guess  (for  often  it's  exactly  that)  the 
best  place  to  dig.  To  mention  two  of 
our  more  fortunate  attempts:  the  visible 
ruins  of  what  looked  like  a  Roman 
Gymnasium  drew  our  attention  several 
summers  ago  because  in  classical  times 
the  gymnasium  was  normally  in  a  focal 
area  of  a  city.  Sure  enough,  digging 
proved  successful;  and  we  unearthed 
what  I  have  noted  above:  more  of  the 
gymnasium,  the  entrance  area  called  the 
Marble  Court,  the  synagogue,  and  a 
nearby  business  district. 

The  literary  evidence  was  particularly 
valuable.  We  were  interested  in  the  area 
known  as  Bin  Tepe,  which  was  the  Lydi- 
an Royal  Cemetery.  But  which  of  the 
more  than  ninety  mounds  should  we 
tunnel  through?  A  big  step  toward  solu- 
tion came  when  the  expedition  director 
and  his  associates  were  able  to  identify 
tentatively,  on  the  basis  of  a  poem  by 
the  ancient  Greek  writer  Hipponax,  one 
huge  mound  with  the  tomb  of  an  im- 
portant Lydian  King  named  Gyges.  This 
was  the  mound  we  dug  last  summer.  The 
impressive  limestone  wall  discovered 
within  it  suggests  clearly  that  it  was  a 
tomb  or  memorial  to  an  important  per- 
sonage, and  a  series  of  monograms  cut 
on  the  wall  have  been  tentatively  de- 
ciphered as  "Gugu"    (i.e.  Gyges). 

Luckily,  the  problem  of  selecting  sites 
was  not  crucial  this  past  summer.  Except 
for  the  Gyges  mound,  which  he  had  al- 
ready chosen  but  not  yet  excavated,  the 
director  wanted  to  continue  with  several 
of  the  sectors  optned  up  in  previous 
summers.    Naturally,    the    more    impor- 
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Peter  at  Bin  Tepe 


tant  obligation  of  careful  teamwork  re- 
mained. The  foci  of  activity  were  the 
sectors  themselves.  Each  had  been  sur- 
veyed and  provided  with  an  architectur- 
al grid,  so  that  all  the  walls,  pots,  and 
buildings  uncovered  could  be  precisely 
located  in  reference  to  one  another. 

Once  an  object  was  dug  up  it  would 
normally  follow  an  assembly  line  course 
from  the  archaeologist,  who  would 
make  a  preliminary  description  of  it  in 
his  fieldbook,  through  the  conservation- 
ists, if  it  needed  repair,  to  the  record- 
ers, draftsmen,  and  photographers  who 
would  make  a  final  description  and  then 
store  it  away  for  eventual  removal  to 
a  local  Turkish  museum.  In  Turkey, 
antiquities  are  not  normally  allowed  out 
of  the  country. 

Sometimes,  it  was  necessary  to  photo- 
graph an  object  in  situ,  i.e.,  before  it  was 
removed  from  the  earth.  I  remember 
one  big  block  with  an  Imperial  Roman 
inscription  which  I  asked  some  of  the 
Turkish  diggers  to  help  me  set  up  for 
a  photograph.  Or  at  least,  I  motioned 
to  them  what  I  wanted;  but  the  direc- 
tions were  too  confusing  for  hands  to 
signal,  and  they  kept  putting  everything 
backwards  or  upside  down.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  fast  one  learns  a  language  if 
he  has  to. 

The  biggest  job  of  the  photographers 
and  architects  at  the  sectors  was  to  re- 
cord each  level  of  a  sector  before  it  was 
destroyed.  Usually,  the  diggers  were  fore- 


warned of  our  coming,  so  that  they 
would  have  time  to  clear  up  the  area. 
Loose  dirt,  tools,  and  people  would,  of 
course,  be  obstructions  to  getting  at 
least  a  true  photographic  record  of  the 
level's  appearance.  At  the  same  time, 
we  had  to  take  pictures  and  make  plans 
from  vantage  points  that  offered  an  in- 
telligible view  of  a  level.  This  often 
proved  difficult,  because  a  sector  can  be 
a  very  complex  place.  Walls  of  earlier 
levels  may  have  been  partially  reused  in 
later  levels;  and  even  within  a  single 
level,  a  particular  wall  may  have  been 
rebuilt  several  times.  Photographs  and 
plans  must  capture  all  of  these  complex- 
ities; and  it  all  can  seem  very  confusing, 
if  the  photographers  and  architects  have 
not  visited  a  sector  for  some  time. 

I  have  talked  about  some  personal 
examples  of  field  work  and  the  coopera- 
tion it  entails.  But  I  could  also  dwell  on 
other  aspects.  At  night,  for  example,  the 
archaeologists  and  numismatists  would 
often  confer,  since  any  coins  excavated 
were  valuable  clues  to  the  date  of  the 
levels  from  which  they  came.  And  peri- 
odically we  would  be  hosts  to  visiting 
specialists  who  would  spend  a  few  days 
working  on  particular  problems.  Thus, 
two  experts  from  the  Corning  Museum 
of  Glass  in  New  York  arrived  to  study 
the  glassware  we  had  unearthed.  And 
fortunately,  while  one  of  them  was  pres- 
ent, the  group  excavating  in  the  area  of 
the  synagogue  came  up  with  a  whole 
new  hoard  of  glass.  Similarly,  an  emi- 
nent French  epigrapher  made  his  cus- 


tomary visit  to  us  in  late  August  and 
let  fall  some  bon  mots  about  the  in- 
scriptions we  had  found. 

What  I  am  intimating  is  that  our 
work  was  a  continuous  process.  We  lived 
right  on  the  scene  —  admittedly,  in  a 
camp  that  was  deluxe  by  archaeological 
standards  —  and  hardly  had  the  time  or 
room  to  get  away  from  work,  even  if  we 
wanted  to.  The  daily  schedule  by  which 
we  were  supposedly  guided  became  in- 
creasingly fluid  as  the  summer  went 
along  and  as  the  work  began  to  pile  up. 
Since  we  are.  limited  to  the  summers 
only  and  since  Sardis  is  a  big  place,  we 
try  to  cram  as  much  into  a  summer  as 
possible.  This  means  a  few  nearly  ber- 
serk days  at  the  end  trying  to  finish. 

One  moment  of  real  significance  for 
me  was  a  party  we  held  near  the  end 
of  August.  The  moon  was  full  that  night 
as  we  ate,  talked  of  our  common  ex- 
perience and  danced  Turkish  folk  danc- 
es in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greco- 
Roman  temple  near  our  camp.  When 
a  number  of  our  Turkish  workers  joined 
us  we  all  grew  somewhat  sentimental; 
for  it  seemed  that  momentarily  at  least 
Turkey,  America  and  ancient  Sardis  were 
all  blended  into  one  entity. 


Peter  B.  Machinist  is  another  recent 
graduate  of  the  school  who  is  doing  the 
unusual.  In  Peter's  case  the  unusual  was 
serving  as  one  of  the  two  photographers 
on  the  Harvard-Cornell  archaeological 
expedition  to  Sardis  in  the  summer  of 
1964.  Winner  of  Moody  Kent  prizes  in 
Latin  (1960),  French  (1961),  and  His- 
tory (1962) ,  Peter  zoas  also  awarded  the 
Thomdike  Hilton  Cup  for  academic  ex- 
cellence upon  graduation  in  1962.  The 
interest  in  languages  and  antiquities  has 
long  been  established,  then;  and  Sardis 
is  merely  one  more  orderly  step  in  the 
academic  career  of  this  young  man  now 
entering  his  senior  year  at  Harvard. 
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Athletics 


Basketball  Compiles  Fine  Record 


"Governors  Poised  and  Hungry"  read  the  headline  in  the 
Boston  Herald  in  early  December.  Picked  last  spring  as  the 
team  to  beat  in  the  Private  School  League,  the  Varsity  bas- 
ketball team  responded  well  to  the  challenge  in  compiling 
a  fine  16-1  record,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  In  League  competition  the  team  was  10-0,  with  only 
Milton,  Belmont  Hill,  and  Browne  &  Nichols  providing  real 
competition. 

The  first  unit,  composed  of  seven  men,  was  ably  led  by 
the  only  seniors,  Co-captains  John  Mackenzie  (brother  of 
Calvin  '63)  and  Peter  Imber.  Mackenzie  at  6'  5"  played 
center  and  was  the  team's  top  rebounder.  Imber  at  6'  0"  was 
the  finest  shooter  on  the  squad.  Aiding  Mac  in  the  front  line 
were  juniors  Ted  Caldwell  and  Scott  Emerson,  both  6'  4", 
who  were  the  first  and  second  scorers  in  that  order.  Team- 
ing up  with  Imber  in  the  back  court  was  Tim  Maier  (brother 
of  Tom  '64)  who  was  the  key  man  in  our  half-court  press. 
The  two  alternates  were  junior  Andy  Leonard,  6'  4",  and 
sophomore  guard  Billy  Alfond. 


This  then  was  a  tall  team  that  liked  to  run  and  that  took 
pride  in  playing  defense.  Our  opponents  averaged  only  49 
points  per  game  to  our  66  points  per  game. 

If  one  word  could  characterize  this  group  it  would  have 
to  be  balance.  All  seven  men  were  capable  of  hitting  in 
double  figures  on  any  given  day.  Furthermore,  only  a  four- 
point  spread  in  scoring  separated  the  starting  five. 

The  only  regular  season  loss  was  to  St.  Sebastian's  —  34-30 
—  in  a  finely  played  defensive  game.  With  a  minute  to  go  and 
the  score  tied,  St.  Sebastian's  scored  twice  to  win.  We  got  an- 
other shot  at  them  in  the  first  round  of  the  New  England 
Preparatory  School  Tournament  and  lost  again  49-44  in  the 
last  fifty  seconds. 

With  the  exception  of  St.  Sebastian's  our  only  other  real 
opposition  was  Buster  Navins'  fine  Alumni  squad,  which 
hung  on  doggedly  only  to  lose  78-73.  Let  it  be  said  at  this 
point  that  Don  Rice  '52,  Ernie  Lamb  '54,  and  Tom  Maier 
'64  have  all  retained  their  former  magic.  For  an  "old  man" 
the  amazing  Jim  Waugh  '44  can  still  run  and  play-make  with 
the  youngsters. 


Seated  left  to  right:  Bill  Alfond,  Scott  Emerson,  John   Mackenzie,   Peter  Imber,  Ted  Caldwell,  Tim  Maier. 

Standing:  Sam  Billings,  Jay  Ryder,  Scott  Kay,  Rick  Erwin,  Andy  Leonard,  Brian  Merry,  Henry  Horenstein,  Dave  Williams. 
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WINTER 

Wrestling 

Under  the  fine  coaching  of  Heb 
Evans,  the  Varsity  Wrestling  team  pro- 
duced another  excellent  season.  Losing 
only  to  Exeter  15-22,  the  team  was  8-1 
in  dual  meets  and  took  a  very  creditable 
third  behind  Mount  Hermon  and  Exeter 
in  the  Class  A  tournament.  Our  one  in- 
dividual champion  was  Co-captain  elect 
Dave  Oliker  at  110.  However,  in  finish- 
ing ten  points  ahead  of  fourth  place 
Andover,  we  took  two  seconds,  two 
thirds,  and  two  fourths. 

Ably  led  by  Captain  Alan  Chase, 
who  molded  the  group  into  a  real  unit, 
the  team's  strength  came,  surprisingly 
enough,  from  the  underclassmen.  This 
nucleus  should  be  augmented  next  year 
by  the  members  of  the  fine  Freshman- 
Sophomore  team  which  tied  for  third  in 
their  tournament,  collecting  three  cham- 
pionships. 

Track 

Winter  Track  was  2-0-1  in  dual  meets 
and  took  fourth  place  in  the  New 
England  Prep  Mile  Relay  at  the  Bos- 
ton Garden.  Two  new  school  records 
were  established:  Co-captain  Steve  Rolfe 
turned  in  a  2:23.3  mark  in  the  1000, 
breaking  the  old  mark  set  by  Bucky 
Foss  in  1963.  The  other  new  record  was 
established  by  Co-captain  Jay  Allen  with 
a  toss  of  55'7"  in  the  shot,  topping 
George  Boynton's  effort  of  52'11"  in 
1956.  The  high  point  of  the  season  was 
the  40 1/^-40 y2  tie  with  Moses  Brown,  in 
which  twelve  Governor  Dummer  com- 
petitors turned  in  personal  bests  in  their 
events. 

Hockey 

Hockey  with  a  3-11  record  was  less 
successful  than  the  other  teams,  but  the 
Private  School  League  can  hold  its  own 
with  any  in  New  England.  Furthermore, 
the  team  was  slow  in  getting  started  as 
Ash  Eames  initiated  a  Youth  Movement 
in  looking  to  the  future. 

SPRING 

Lacrosse 

Building  on  a  nucleus  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced players  from  last  year's  squad, 
the  lacrosse  team  produced  a  very  credit- 
able 9-4  record,  the  best  since  1962.  The 
high  points  of  the  season  were  the  fine 
wins  over  Exeter,  7-6  and  Tabor,  4-2. 
With  four  and  a  half  minutes  remain- 
ing, Jim  McGuire  rebounded  his  own 
shot  to  put  us  ahead  in  this  first  win 
ever  over  the  Exonians.  In  the  Tabor 
game,  Brock  Callen  and  Andy  Leonard 
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each  scored  two  goals  in  the  first  half. 
Ably  led  by  Captain  Garry  Leahey,  the 
defense  aggressively  checked  Tabor  dur- 
ing the  second  half. 

The  defense  played  consistently  well 
as  good  stick  handling  along  with  experi- 
ence and  reasonable  speed  enabled  them 
to  cope  with  our  opponents'  attack.  Un- 
like past  squads,  the  scoring  punch  of 
this  team  came  from  the  midfields.  Andy 
Leonard  led  the  team  in  goals  with 
twenty-five,  a  new  school  record  for  goals 
by  a  midfielder.  Tim  Maier  had  twelve 
assists  and  is  the  first  middie  ever  to  lead 
a  team  in  this  area.  On  the  attack,  goals 
were  evenly  divided  among  McGuire, 
Callen  and  Scott  Emerson. 

Class  A  Division  All-Star  selections  in- 
cluded Ford  Schumann  as  goalie,  Leahey 
and  Tommy  Heald  on  defense,  Leonard 
on  the  midfield,  and  McGuire  on  attack. 

Track 

Bill  Sperry's  spring  track  team  had 
another  fine  season  in  losing  only  to 
Moses  Brown.  It  was  just  the  second 
loss  in  the  past  thirty-one  meets. 

The  outstanding  win  of  the  season 
was  the  75-56  victory  over  Hebron  Acad- 
emy in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  toss- 
up.  Jeff  Weber  won  both  the  100  and 
the  220  against  boys  who  had  previous- 
ly beaten  him  in  the  Prep  Meet.  Jay 
Allen  took  the  shot,  the  discus,  and  the 
high  jump  at  5'8",  which  has  to  be  some 
sort  of  record  since  he  weighs  a  muscu- 
lar 240  lbs.  The  other  double  winner 


was  Co-Captain  Steve  Rolfe  with  a  4:37.7 
in  the  mile  and  a  2:03.8  in  the  880. 

Co-Captain  and  M.V.P.  Jay  Allen 
broke  school  records  in  both  the  shot 
and  the  discus  in  going  undefeated  in 
all  competition.  His  146'4i4"  toss  in  the 
discus  was  a  New  England  Prep  School 
Meet  record. 

Golf,  Tennis  and  Baseball 

Captained  by  Peter  Imber,  the  golf 
team  had  a  3-4  record  in  dual  compe- 
tition. Although  third  behind  Andover 
and  Exeter  in  the  tri-meet,  the  team 
still  improved  by  some  fifty  strokes  over 
last  year.  With  one  junior,  two  sopho- 
mores and  one  freshman  returning, 
prospects  for  next  year  look  fairly 
promising. 

The  tennis  team  had  a  3-7-1  record 
and  was  again  hampered  by  a  decided 
lack  of  material.  Only  Faisal  Al-Qatami, 
a  Kuwaitian  exchange  student,  had  the 
ability  to  win  consistently. 

Good  pitching  by  Ted  Caldwell  and 
Biff  Clark  (son  of  Rem  '44),  a  porous 
defense,  and  some  decidedly  weak  hit- 
ting characterized  the  baseball  team.  En- 
route  to  a  3-8-1  season  Coach  Ash  Eames 
was  forced  to  use  a  sophomore  at  third, 
a  freshman  at  second  and  a  sophomore 
in  left,  indicative  of  a  lack  of  mature 
and  experienced  personnel. 

Any  former  wrestlers  or  alumni  in- 
terested in  receiving  a  Governor  Dum- 
mer wrestling  newsletter  should  contact 
G.  Heberton  Evans  in  care  of  the  school. 


1964    Harvard  Freshman   Cross   Country   Team 

Kneeling:  second  from  right,  Bucky  Foss   '64; 

standing:  second  and   third  from  left,  Wes  Williams  '64,  Ranny  Langenbach  '63. 


From  The  Alumni  - 


Warren  W.  Furth  '45 


PRACTICAL  IDLALI5M  A5 
"CHLF  de  CABINET" 


THE  improvement  of  the  standards  of  living  of  working 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world,  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  and  lasting  peace  in  which  freedom,  racial 
justice  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  man  will  prevail  —  these 
are  the  aims  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  located 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  As  "Chef  de  Cabinet"  or  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Director-General  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  the  secretariat  of  the  organization,  Warren  Furth  '45 
is  actively  committed  to  working  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  I.L.O.  is  not  a  labor  union  but  an  agency  created  by 
the  Versailles  Treaty  "to  bring  governments,  workers  and 
employers  together  in  a  joint  effort  to  improve  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  throughout  the  world."  Through  social 
justice,  then,  a  lasting  contribution  was  to  be  made  to  a  uni- 
versal peace  encompassing  all  mankind.  The  success  of  the 
organization  between  the  two  world  wars  can  be  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  it  became  the  first  specialized  agency  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  Nations  in  1946.  Today  some  112 
nations  are  represented  in  the  I.L.O.  which  maintains  a  staff 
of  1,600  persons  in  all  areas  of  the  world.  As  Executive 
Assistant,  Warren  Furth  heads  the  "cabinet"  or  inner  office 
at  the  apex  of  this  international  organization. 

The  road  from  Byfield  to  Geneva  has  been  full  and  re- 
warding. With  .  .  .  "the  help  of  Mr.  Eames,  I  obtained  a  full 
tuition  scholarship  at  Harvard  and  majored  in  European 
history  and  literature  of  the  19th  century  —  England,  France, 
Germany,  a  study  which,  in  the  best  liberal  arts  tradition, 
did  not  make  me  qualified  for  anything  in  particular  but 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  preparation  for  my 
later  work  in  Europe."  Graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  1949 
and  possessed  of  a  long-standing  interest  in  international 
affairs,  Mr.  Furth  found  that  a  job  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  contingent  on  a  graduate  degree.  He  chose  Law 
.  .  .  "as  the  discipline  which  offered  the  greatest  number 
of  opportunities  and  the  least  measure  of  commitment." 
Armed  with  an  LL.B.  from  Harvard  in  1952,  he  spent  a  year 
as  law  clerk  to  the  late  Harold  M.  Stephens,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

Army  duty  in  1953  led  to  an  assignment  as  Official  U.  S. 
Army  Trial  Observer  attached  to  the  International  Law 
Branch  Headquarters  in  Orleans,  France.  In  this  capacity,  he 
attended  hearings  and  trials  involving  U.  S.  Army  personnel 
charged  with  offenses  punishable  under  French  law.  Crim- 


inal law  experience  was  gained  in  defending  and  prosecut- 
ing military  personnel  before  General  Courts  Martial  Boards. 

After  being  discharged  in  1957,  Mr.  Furth  practiced  cor- 
porate and  anti-trust  law  with  the  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine 
and  Moore  of  New  York.  However,  the  lure  of  international 
affairs  proved  too  strong;  and  in  1959  he  went  to  work  for 
Mr.  David  A.  Morse,  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

In  1948-49  a  shift  of  emphasis  occurred  within  the  I.L.O. 
Promotion  of  the  common  welfare  of  all  people  rather  than 
the  protection  of  that  welfare  became  the  goal  of  the  organi- 
zation. Technical  assistance  programs  have  been  broadened 
with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations  to  include  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives,  small-scale  industries,  social  security, 
labor-management  relations,  labor  conditions  and  the  im- 
provement of  rural  standards  of  living.  Through  it  all  there 
emerges  one  apparent  pattern:  "the  absolute  priority  which 
all  governments  now  attach  to  the  development  of  human 
resources."  Mr.  Furth  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  I.L.O's 
battle  against  poverty  and  privation  has  been  a  challeng- 
ing and  stimulating  experience  in  today's  troubled  world. 
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Alumni   Notes 


1907 

PHILIP  L.  CALDWELL,  whose  summer 
address  is  Swampscott,  spends  the  winter 
months    in    Nokomis,    Florida. 

1919 

A  recent  article  in  the  Trinity  College  Alum- 
ni magazine  honors  Trinity's  alumnus  GEORGE 
MALCOLM-SMITH.  Editor  for  many  years  of 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company's  monthly 
magazine,  George  last  year  published  a  collec- 
tion of  witty  and  gently  ironic  stories  and  ar- 
ticles  written   over    the   years    for   his  personal 


column,  The  Tower  Telescope.  "Old  Smith," 
as  it  pleases  him  to  refer  to  himself,  has  writ- 
ten several  humorous  novels,  one  of  which  be- 
came the  musical  comedy  and  movie,  "Are  You 
With  it?"  In  1952  he  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Trinity;  he  is  a  Trustee  of  Dean 
Junior  College.  His  many  other  interests  in- 
clude the  Family  Service  Society,  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  and  jazz. 

1923 

Word  has  recently  been  received  of  the  elec- 
tion of  JAMES  B.  GARDINER,  II  as  President 
of  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American    Revolution. 

During  the  past  ten  years  HENRY  C.  AHL 
has  been  wintering  in  Florida  and  has  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  painting  in  many  areas 
of  the  country.  This  pursuit  has  also  taken 
Henry  into  Canada  and   Mexico. 

Also  living  in  Florida  is  EDWARD  F.  NASH. 
Ted  is  the  Resident  Associate  Manager  of  Palm 
Beach  Towers  in  Palm  Beach.  His  older  son, 
Dick,  graduates  from  the  University  of  Florida 
this  June,  where  his  younger  son,  Bob,  is  a 
junior. 

1924 

ERNEST  A.  FERDINAND  retired  September 
9,  1964. 

The  1964  Distinguished  Service  to  Yachting 
Award  as  Yachtsman  of  the  Year  was  presented 
to  LEONARD  M.  FOWLE  by  the  Yacht  Racing 
Union  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Leonard  is  the 
author    of    Guide    to    Sailing,    a    co-author    of 


the  Sports  Illustrated  Book  of  Junior  Sailing, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Yachting  Committee. 

1926 

GERALD  MAY  has  been  elected  Commodore 
of  the  Plymouth  Yacht  Club  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  Gerald,  Jr.  is  a  sophomore  at 
Tufts  College,  where  he  won  his  football  letter 
last  fall. 

1929 

ROGER  W.  PAGE  is  currently  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  Manufacturing  for 
Kiekhoefer  Corporation,  a  division  of  Bruns- 
wick Corporation,  which  manufactures  Mercury 
outboard  motors.  Roger  resides  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wisconsin. 

1932 

WILLIAM  P.  GOVE  is  a  Senator  represent- 
ing  the  9th  New  Hampshire   District. 

WILLIAM  H.  RINES  is  currently  president 
of  The  Maine  Broadcasting  System  in  Port- 
land and  lives  at  86  Waite's  Landing  Road  in 
Falmouth   with  his  wife  and  six  children. 

1934 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Urban  Redevelopment  in 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  JOHN  T.  DUNTON, 
parent  of  Chuck  '65,  is  also  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Olean  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

1936 

Long  a  Special  Justice  of  the  Northern  Mid- 
dlesex First  District  Court  in  Massachusetts, 
Attorney  DAVID  B.  WILLIAMS  has  recently 
been  nominated  to  be  judge  of  that  court. 
David  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Sheehan 
and  Whitney  in  Concord,  has  been  a  chief  at- 
torney for  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Administration 
Regional  Office  and  a  member  of  the  VA's 
legal  staff  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1937 

EDWARD  B.  HASTINGS  is  with  Siegel  Real- 
ty in  San  Diego,  California. 

HARRIS  S.  RICHARDSON,  Jr.  has  recently 
moved    to   Winchester,   Massachusetts. 

Vice-president  and  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Howes  Leather  Company,  RICHARD  SCHAN- 
ZLE  is  the  proud  parent  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  older  boy,  a  student  at  McGill, 
is  spending  this  year  in  Australia. 

Greetings  from  Florida  were  received  from 
CHARLES  SOMERBY,  JR.  Charlie  is  kept  very 
busy  running  four  bridge  clubs,  teaching  two 
bridge  classes,  and  serving  as  editor  of  two 
weekly   newspapers. 

VERGES  VAN  WICKLE  continues  to  reside 
in  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  and  makes  an  occa- 
sional  trip    to   New   England. 

1938 

Lt.-Col.  HAROLD  H.  AUDET  is  shown  on 
the  right  receiving  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  in 
recognition  of  meritorious  service  performed 
while  deputy  surgeon  for  Headquarters,  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Advisory  Groups  Vietnam.  A 
recent  contributor  to  The  Archon:  "Duty  In 
Vietnam,"    Spring    1964,    Col.    Audet    attended 


Colgate  University  after  Governor  Dummer.  He 
received  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  from 
McGill  University  and  a  master's  degree  in 
public  health  from  Tulane.  A  veteran  of  some 
twenty- three  years  in  the  army  and  a  recipient 
of  the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  Col.  Audet 


has  served  in  Spain  and  Okinawa  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  currently  serving 
as  preventive  medicine  officer  at  Fort  Ord  in 
California. 

WILLIAM  R.  FERRIS  continues  as  Associ- 
ate Civil  Engineer  in  San  Jose,  California. 

1939 

H.  CURTIS  DEWEY  divides  his  time  between 
his  family  lumber  company  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Hollywood  where  he  has  an  inter- 
est in  movie  production.  Next  month  he  will 
begin  a  60-day  shooting  schedule  as  associate 
producer  of  two  movies,  one  of  which,  The 
Predators,  may  be  shot  in  the  lumber  region 
around   his  home   town. 

The  year  1965  marks  THOMAS  G.  PAR- 
KER'S tenth  year  as  a  golf  professional  at  the 
Key  Biscayne  Hotel  Golf  Club  in  Miami,  Flori- 
da, and  his  sixth  as  a  member   of  the  P.G.A. 

DONALD  STOCKWELL  is  the  District  Sales 
Manager  for  Dunham's,  a  wholesale  footwear 
company   in   Brattleboro,   Vermont. 

1941 

PHILIP  D.  SHEA,  who  is  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  for  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Sys- 
tem, has  been  named  second  Vice-President. 

1942 

C.  DEREK  LAGEMANN  is  enrolled  in  sev- 
eral night  courses  in  the  field  of  programming 
in  New  York  City. 

1943 

Residing  in  Spokane,  Washington,  JORDAN 
W.  LAMBERT,  IV  is  the  owner  of  the  Lam- 
bert  Pump   Service   Company. 

HAROLD  O.  LEINBACH  is  the  secretary  of 
the  Bob  White  Quality  Frosted  Foods  Corpora- 
tion  in  West   Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

In  January,  1965  CARLTON  G.  LUTTS,  Jr. 
who  had  been  living  outside  Paris  with  his 
wife  and  five  children,  returned  to  the  United 
States.    While   in    France    Carlton    was    an    en- 
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gineering    representative   with    NATO    for    the 
Raytheon    Corporation. 

1944 

DENNIS  ANDERSEN  is  currently  Manager 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund-American  Insurance 
Company  for   the  Western   Massachusetts  Area. 

ANDREW  L.  BRILLHART  continues  with 
the  Axle  Division  of  the  Eaton  Manufacturing 
Company. 

1945 

Recently  elected  State  Representative  for  New 
Hampshire,  STANLEY  A.  HAMEL  also  won 
election  to  the  post  of  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  When  time  permits, 
Stan's  hobby  is  dealing  in  antique  and  classic 
cars. 

1946 

GEORGE  E.  DUFFY,  II  of  Harper-Atlantic 
Sales'  Chicago  staff  has  recently  been  promoted 
to  Mid-western   manager. 

Continuing  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Tufts'  School  of  Medicine,  DR. 
HERBERT  J.  LEVIN E  is  also  head  of  the 
Cardiology  Section  of  the  New  England  Center 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  with  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Department  of  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company,  RICHARD  L.  WALSH,  JR. 
was  recently  named  as  the  new  District  Traffic 
Superintendent  of  the  Long  Distance  Offices  at 
Bowdoin  Square,  Boston. 

1947 

Completing  his  first  year  with  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Forces  of  the  Middle  East 
Mission,  WILLIAM  J.  BROWN  has  found  this 
assignment  at  the  Gaza  Strip  very  busy  and 
highly  interesting.  Bill's  job  is  to  provide  rec- 
reation for  U.  N.  soldiers  assigned  to  the  Strip 
on  a   peace-keeping  mission. 

RICHARD  L.  PERKINS  is  currently  teach- 
ing sixth  grade  in   Hooksett,  New   Hampshire. 

1948 

S.  KENNETH  BRUCE  is  employed  by  the 
Emhart   Corporation   of  Bloomfield,   Conn. 

Late  last  fall  E.  ASHLEY  EAMES,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Lincoln  Club  of  Boston  entitled  "An  Anatomy 
of  a  Decision:  Lincoln  Appoints  Chase  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  1864." 

Having  moved  from  Honolulu,  JOHN  A. 
MORGAN,  JR.  is  currently  residing  in  Hermo- 
sa  Beach,  California,  with  his  wife  and  four 
daughters.  John  is  a  producer  of  hunting  and 
fishing   films  with   Warren    Miller    Productions. 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  PALAIS,  who  won  the 
Moody  Kent  prize  in  Mathematics,  continues 
his  mathematical  career.  In  1959  he  was  Re- 
search Mathematician  at  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton;  in  1961  he  joined 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  Brandeis 
University  and  has  recently  won  a  grant  from 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  designed  to 
"stimulate    basic   research    by    creative    people." 

DAVISON  PIERSON  is  an  industrial  designer 
with  the  firm  of  Ford  and  Earl  Design  Asso- 
ciates. 

Recently  returned  from  the  Bahamas,  where 
he  was  Traffic  Manager  for  the  Navios  Cor- 
poration, ROBERT  B.  SKEELE  is  now  resid- 
ing in  New  Canaan,  Conn,  and  working  for 
the  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc.  in  New  York 
City. 


1949 

LT.  COMMANDER  THOMAS  R.  M.  EM- 
ERY has  been  transferred  from  the  Richard 
E.  Byrd  to  the  USS  Sampson. 

DR.  MANSFIELD  F.  W.  SMITH  is  pursuing 
a  private  practice  of  Otolaryngology,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Stanford  Medical  School  teach- 
ing staff. 

1950 

Engaged  in  outdoor  recreation  planning  for 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  WIL- 
LIAM D.  ENGS  enjoys  participating  in  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  in  mountaineering  train- 
ing. Bill  is  an  active  member  of  the  California 
Sierra  Club. 

Continuing  in  advertising  work  in  New  York 
City,  DAVID  ESTY  lives  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Residing  and  working  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
PETER  W.  GAVIAN  is  presently  Vice-presi- 
dent for  Finance  of  Nuclear  Utility  Services,  Inc. 

Currently  living  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
WILLY  NORDWIND,  Jr.  is  with  the  Tax 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 

JON  V.  URNES  has  moved  to  California 
where  he  is  living  in  a  55-year-old  farmhouse 
in   the  middle  of  thirty  acres  of  walnut   trees. 

1951 

Recently  returned  from  Viet  Nam  where  he 
received  seven  Air  Medals  and  two  Bronze 
Stars,  CAPT.  JAROSLAV  V.  CEBE-HABER- 
SKY  is  in  Arizona  instructing  German  students 
in   the  F-104  Star  Fighter. 

Living  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  EDGAR  H. 
LAWSON  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  is  also  a 
Water   Resources    Planning    Associate. 

PETER  J.  WHITNEY  has  recently  begun 
the  practice  of  General  Surgery  in  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

1952 

GEORGE  HARRISON  has  gone  into  busi- 
ness with  his  uncle  at  the  Cove  Import-Export 
Company  in  Peabody,  importers  of  leather  and 
textile  goods.  George  hopes  before  long  to  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure  in  a  visit  to  his 
grandparents  in  Greece.  Active  in  church  work, 
George  works  with  youngsters  in  sports. 

DAVID  L.  POWERS  has  been  appointed  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Dr.  Foster  S.  Brown, 
President  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  Dave  is 
currently  serving  the  University  as  assistant  to 
the  Vice-president  for  Development.  In  this 
job  he  is  involved  in  St.  Lawrence's  attempt 
to  meet  the  terms  of  a  $2,000,000  Ford  Founda- 
tion Challenge  grant.  A  1956  graduate  of  the 
University,  Dave  returned  to  St.  Lawrence  in 
1958  as  a  member  of  the  Admissions  staff.  He 
resides  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  at  6  Howe 
Boulevard,  Canton,  New  York. 

1953 

CHARLES  S.  BROWN  is  completing  his  final 
year  of  Medical  School  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Employed  at  the  Itek  Corporation  in  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  FRANK  B.  DOW,  JR.  is  a  proj- 
ect engineer  in  the  Optics  Division,  and  is  in- 
volved in  producing  large  precision  lens  systems. 

The  Farinon  Electric  Company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  recently  sent  ARTHUR  A. 
FULLER,  JR.  to  Montreal  to  set  up  electronic 


David  L.  Powers 


devices  for  their  new  Canadian  plant.  Art  is 
an  electrical  engineer  with  this  company  and 
is  currently  residing  in  Redwood  City. 

Having  received  his  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  CHARLES  F.  GIBBS  is 
presently  interning  at  the  Hunterdon  Medical 
Center  in  Flemington,  New  Jersey. 

SCOTT  D.  LOTHROP  is  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  where  he  is  Assistant  Director 
for  Regions  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
Fund. 

Last  summer  Middlebury  College  awarded  an 
M.S.  in  Literature  to  RICHARD  MARR,  who 
is    teaching  and   coaching   at   Milton    Academy. 

Having  recently  moved  to  Northbrook,  Illi- 
nois, WILLIAM  C.  PINKHAM  is  now  involved 
in  book  publishing  paper  sales  for  the  Crocker 
Hamilton   Company. 

1954 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  the  new  home  of 
RONALD  J.  PAPARELLA,  who  is  working 
for  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  as  Division  Advertising  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion   Coordinator. 

RICHARD  H.  PEW,  JR.  has  a  new  job  with 
the  Office  Products  Division  of  I.  B.  M.  in 
Portland,    Maine. 

Residing  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  NOEL 
POSTERNAK  is  practicing  law  in  Boston 
with  the  firm  of  Burns  and  Levinson. 

1955 

In  addition  to  running  a  law  office  in  Dan- 
vers,  Massachusetts,  WILLIAM  B.  ARDIFF  is 
a  member  of  the  school  committee,  secretary 
of  the  local  Rotary  Club,  and  Vice-president  of 
the  Danvers   Historical  Society. 

COLIN  M.  CURTIS  is  employed  by  the  Bank 
of  Bermuda,  Ltd.   in   Hamilton. 

DUDLEY  A.  DORR  is  working  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer for  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Public   Works  in   Albany,  New  York. 

Word  has  recently  been  received  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  D.  CHARLES  FOGARTY  as  new 
assistant  football  coach  at  the  Manlius  School. 
In  addition   to   football,  Chuck    will   be   coach- 
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ing  basketball  and  probably  lacrosse  in  the 
spring.  Chuck  will  also  teach  Social  Studies. 
He  and  his  wife  and  eleven-month  daughter 
Katherine  will  move  into  quarters  on  the  Man- 
lius  campus  in  September. 

DONALD  J.  HICKS  continues  to  reside  in 
Atlanta  and  is  associated  with  the  Cox  Broad- 
casting Company. 

While  pursuing  several  avocations  including 
sports  car  racing,  semi-pro  baseball  and  golf, 
PAUL  D.  O'BRIEN  spends  his  working  hours 
as  Food  Service  Director  at  Southern  Baptist 
and   Kentucky   Southern   College   in   Louisville. 

CARL  A.  PESCOSOLIDO,  JR.  has  left  the 
Berkshire  School  to  become  President  of  the 
Valley  Oil  Company  in  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts. 

CAPTAIN  PETER  F.  SCOTT  is  attending 
the  Armor  Officer  Career  Course  at  Fort  Knox, 
and  expects  to  be  sent  to  Germany  this  sum- 
mer. Peter  writes  that  he  has  one  wife,  two 
children,  and   three   Model  A's. 

WILLIAM  STONE  is  employed  by  the 
I.  B.  M.  Corporation. 

Last  December  BOWEN  H.  TUCKER  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict   Court  for    the    district    of    Rhode    Island. 

DENNET  W.  WITHINGTON  joined  Stop 
and  Shop,  Inc.  last  June  and  is  presently  super- 
visor  in   the   Information   Systems  Department. 

1956 

After  spending  last  summer  at  Level  II, 
NDEA  Foreign  Language  Institute  at  Tours, 
France,  RICHARD  ANANIAN  is  now  teaching 
French  in  the  Manchester,  Massachusetts  school 
system. 

BENNETT  W.  GOODSPEED  is  a  Brand 
Manager  for  Gallo  Wine  Company  of  Modesto, 
California. 

JOHN  A.  HENRY  is  in  his  second  year  at 
the  Harvard   Business  School. 

Living  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  HER- 
BERT H.  HODOS,  is  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Robinson  and  Dibble. 

REYNOLDS  E.  MOULTON,  JR.  is  a  District 
Group  Manager  for  the  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance   Company. 

1ST  LT.  TIMOTHY  P.  PHILBROOK  re- 
ceived his  M.S.E.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in   1961. 

After  completing  four  years  of  active  duty 
in  the  Air  Force,  JAY  M.  SHEESLEY  joined 
the  Cummins  Diesel  Company  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


1957 

MELVYN  BLAKE  is  employed  by  the  Con- 
tinental Can  Company  at  their  Overseas  Re- 
search  Division   in  Chicago. 

EUGENE  R.  BOULEY  is  a  teacher  and  coach 
at  the  Winchester,  Massachusetts   High  School. 

Living  in  New  York  City,  CYRIL  H.  C. 
FUNG  is  working  for  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany as  an  executive  trainee.  Cyril  plans  to 
return  to  Hong  Kong  in  eighteen  months,  where 
he  will  join  his  family's  bank. 

In  addition  to  working  for  a  doctorate  in 
Biology  at  the  University  of  California,  FRANK 
H.  GLEASON  is  busy  as  a  teaching  assistant. 
Frank's  wife,  Diane,  is  also  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


WILLIAM  J.  HALLENBECK  continues  as 
an  Accounts  Executive  with  the  Ted  Bates  Ad- 
vertising Agency  in  New  York. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  Air  Force, 
ROBERT  F.  HICKS  joined  the  Dennison  Man- 
ufacturing Company  in  Framingham,  Massa- 
chusetts  as    an   accountant   trainee. 

As  well  as  being  a  part-time  history  instruct- 
or at  Amarillo  Junior  College,  ROBERT  KLE- 
VEN  is  a  ground  training  officer  at  the  Ama- 
rillo Air  Force  Base.  Bob  received  his  M.A. 
degree  from  Syracuse   University   in    1963. 

Following  graduation  this  June  from  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  HENRY  E.  LAURELLI 
expects  to  begin  his  surgical  internship  at  the 
Royal   Victoria   Hospital   in    Montreal. 

LT  (j.  g.)  DAVID  B.  MACOMBER  is  a 
Navy  pilot  currently  assigned  to  a  carrier-based 
anti-submarine   squadron  in   the   Pacific. 


1958 

RALPH  E.  ARDIFF,  JR.  will  graduate  from 
the  Cornell  Law  School  this  June.  This  past 
semester  Ginger  was  research  editor  of  the 
Cornell  Law   Quarterly. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  full-time  Reha- 
bilitation Counselor,  DAVID  S.  COX  is  finish- 
ing the  requirements  pursuant  to  a  master's 
degree  with  a  major  in  Clinical  Psychology  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  counseling.  Dave  and 
his  wife  Judy  are  residing  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

MICHAEL  G.  DUNSFORD  has  been  elect- 
ed president  and  general  manager  of  Photo- 
Listing  Inc.,  a  large  cold  type  composition  firm 
with  headquarters  in  Redwood  City,  California. 

DAVID  S.  HARDENBERGH  is  attending 
the   University   of  Chicago   School   of   Business. 

M.  KEVIN  LEARY  is  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  First  Marine  Brigade  in  the  Far  East. 

After  earning  his  A.M.T.  degree  in  English 
from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, JOHN  P.  McLEOD  and  his  wife  are  cur- 
rently in  Honolulu  where  he  is  teaching  9th 
and    10th    grade   English   at   the   Iolani    School. 

LT-  (jg)  JOHN  F.  MORSE,  III  is  a  Combat 
Information  Center  Evaluator  on  the  USS 
Lake    Champlain. 

A  recent  visitor  to  school,  MICHAEL  F. 
MORSE  expects  to  finish  a  four-year  tour  of 
military  service  in  August.  Mike  has  been  sta- 
tioned in  Denver  where,  in  addition  to  his 
military  duties  he  works  at  the  Denver  Public 
Library.  It  is  Mike's  hope  to  enroll  at  Salem 
State  Teachers'  College  this  fall. 

Last  December  FREDERICK  L.  SAYLES  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  Geology  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

With  a  group  of  eleven  businessmen  from 
Japan  AKIO  TAKEDA,  representing  his  fam- 
ily's pharmaceutical  company  in  Kobe,  this 
spring  toured  the  United  States,  Sweden  and 
other  European  countries  making  an  industrial 
survey.  Akio  left  the  group  in  New  York  while 
he  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  campus.  He  is 
married,  has  a  two-year-old  daughter,  hopes 
some  day  to  sire  a  son  for  Governor  Dummer. 

NATHAN  N.  WITHINGTON  is  an  instruct- 
or-pilot at  Reese  Air  Force  Base  at  Lubbock, 
Texas, 


1959 

While  pursuing  his  hobby  of  gliding,  WALT- 
ER B.  CANNON  recently  placed  seventh  in 
his  class  at  the  National  Soaring  Contest  in 
McCook,  Nebraska.  Walt  writes  that  he  suc- 
cessfully completed  one  glider  flight  of  350 
miles. 

SCOTT  H.  CAPPEL  is  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  after  returning  from 
two   years  in   Madrid. 

Living  in  Kitzingen,  Germany,  during  his 
two-year  tour  of  duty,  JOHN  L.  CZELUSNIAK 
is  also  enrolled  at  the  University  in  Frankfurt. 

KENT  P.  DUMONT,  who  was  married  in 
August  of  1963  to  Gail  Larson  of  Patchogue, 
L.  I.,  is  doing  research  leading  to  an  M.A.  in 
Mycology  at  Cornell  University. 

BRIAN  P.  MARSH  is  associated  with  the 
London  insurance  brokerage  firm  of  Nelson 
Hurse   and   Company. 

ULYSSES  (Chip)  MASON,  III  is  an  Air  Force 
2nd  lieutenant  stationed  at  McCoy  Air  Force 
Base  in  Florida. 

After  graduating  from  Cornell  University 
last  June,  ROY  C.  NASH  is  currently  enrolled 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration at  Columbia  University. 

ROBERT  H.  POUCH  is  working  in  Man- 
hattan for  the  Barber  Steamship  Lines. 

CALVIN  F.  RINGQUIST  writes  that  he  is 
presently  attending  the  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Trade  preparatory  to  a  career  in  inter- 
national trade. 

Living  in  New  York  City  with  his  wife, 
Wally,  ALAN  N.  STONE  is  a  graduate  student 
at  Columbia  University  working  towards  his 
Ph.D.  in  16th  century  English  Literature.  Alan 
spent  last  year  in  England  teaching  at  the  Ru- 
therford School  for  Boys  in  London. 

JONATHAN  K.  WISE  is  attending  Dart- 
mouth  Medical  School. 

I960 

After  graduating  from  Denison  University, 
WILLIAM  R.  AINSWORTH  is  working  to- 
wards his  master's  degree  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

2ND  LT.  RONALD  R.  DOW  has  completed 
a  nine-week  Signal  Officer  Orientation  Course 
at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia. 

Following  an  early  release  from  the  U.  S. 
Army,  NATHANAEL  N.  GREENE  is  enrolled 
at   the   University  of   Maine. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut with  a  degree  in  Psychology,  WAL- 
COTT  B.  HAMILTON  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force  and  has  recently  completed  basic  train- 
ing at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas. 
Wally  writes  that  he  hopes  to  become  a  bomb- 
er pilot  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

In  addition  to  attending  night  school  at  C. 
W.  Post  College  on  Long  Island,  GEORGE 
HARTMAN  is  working  as  a  designer-draftsman 
for  an  automation   firm. 

GREGORY  T.  MEYER  is  working  as  an  es- 
timator-engineer and  continues  to  find  time  for 
"AA"    basketball. 

WILLIAM  C.  PROBST  is  living  with  his 
wife,  Barbara,  in  Miami  and  expects  to  gradu- 
ate this  month  from  the  University  of  Miami. 

PN2  THOMAS  F.  TAPLIN  is  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  assigned  to  the  USS  John  S. 
McCain. 
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Following  his  graduation  from  the  Electri- 
cal Engineering  School  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  CARL  M.  YOUNGMAN 
joined  Minneapolis  Honeywell's  Electronic  Data 
Processing    Division    as    a    field    engineer. 

1961 

Following  his  graduation  from  Princeton 
University  this  June,  GEOFFREY  G.  DELLEN- 
BAUGH  will  do  graduate  study  at  Stanford 
University  under  a  Shell  Merit  Scholarship. 
While  at  Stanford  Geoff,  who  plans  to  teach 
high  school  chemistry,  will  devote  a  year  to 
learning  new  developments  in  supervision,  cur- 
ricula,  and   subject   matter. 

Recently  initiated  into  the  Iota  Upsilon 
Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  a  national  hon- 
orary History  fraternity  at  Colgate  University, 
PETER  H.  EATON  was  subsequently  elected 
President  of  this  fraternity.  Peter  is  also  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta   Kappa. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Denison, 
DAVID  W.  GRAFF  will  do  graduate  study  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

F.  BARRY  MacNUTT  and  his  wife  Ro- 
berta are  living  in  Berea,  Ohio.  Barry  expects 
to  enter  the  teaching  field  upon  graduation 
from    college    this   June. 

A  member  of  Harvard  College's  junior  class, 
BOYD  A.  NORCROSS,  JR.  is  also  a  cadet  in 
the  Army's  Reserve  Officer  Training  Program. 
Boyd  plans  to  report  to  the  R.O.T.C.  summer 
camp  at   Fort   Devens   in   the   middle   of  June. 

J.  STEPHEN  SAWYER  wrestled  in  the  191- 
lb.    class    for    the    University    of    Pennsylvania. 

Recently  inscribed  on  the  Dean's  Honor  List 
for  outstanding  academic  achievement  during 
the  past  semester  at  Syracuse  University,  RICH- 
ARD W.  SNOWDON  has  further  distinguished 
himself  by  attaining  the  position  of  Corps  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  in  the  R.O.T.C.  Program.  Dick 
holds  the  rank  of  Cadet  Major;  he  was  desig- 
nated as  a  distinguished  military  student  and 
was  also  initiated  into  Scabbard  and  Blade,  a 
national  Military  honorary  society.   In  addition, 


Dick  was  a  member  of  the  varsity  Lacrosse 
team,  a  member  of  the  inter-fraternity  coun- 
cil, and  treasurer  of  his  fraternity.  Dick  has 
been  accepted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law   School   beginning   this  fall. 

CHARLES  R.  VAUGHAN  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  his  fraternity,  Delta  Sigma, 
at  Bowdoin   College. 

SAMUEL  W.  WAKEMAN  is  vice-president  of 
his  social  fraternity,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  A.S.C.E.  at  Lafayette  College 
in  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  Sam  writes  that  he 
crewed  on  the  Easterner  in  the  1964  America's 
Cup   trials. 

1962 

A  member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity,  RAY- 
MOND A.  BIRD  has  been  elected  President 
of   the   Bowdoin   College   Student   Council. 

FRANK  M.  BOND  is  studying  this  year  in 
Madrid,   Spain. 

At  Yale  University  PETER  T.  BUTLER  was 
recently  elected  Technical  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity  radio   station,   WYBC. 


HOWARD  W.  DURFEE,  JR.  wrestled  in  the 
147-lb.  class  for  Harvard  College  this  past 
winter. 

After  recently  completing  specialized  train- 
ing at  Fort  Holabird,  Maryland,  TIMOTHY 
W.  McNALLY  has  been  sent  to  Kaiserlautern, 
Germany,  with   the  U.  S.  Army. 

In  addition  to  distinguishing  himself  by 
earning  varsity  letters  in  indoor  track  and  soc- 
cer at  Bowdoin  College,  JOHN  W.  TARBELL, 
JR.  has  recently  been  elected  vice-president 
of    his    class. 

1963 

Once  again  on  the  Dean's  List  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  DAVID  R.  DENT 
writes  that  he  had  a  most  productive  summer 
job  with  the  Shell  Oil  Company  in  Mount 
Vernon,   New   York. 

In  his  sophomore  year  at  Wesleyan,  STE- 
PHEN G.  HUGHES  placed  third  in  the  177- 
lb.  class  in  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Wrestling   Tournament. 

G.  CALVIN  MACKENZIE  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  his  fraternity  at  Bowdoin 
College. 

Word  received  from  DONALD  N.  STONE 
indicates  that  he  continues  as  an  undergradu- 
ate at  Columbia  University,  rooming  with  BOB 
SEGEL. 

1964 

ROBERT  B.  CANTERBURY  writes  that  he 
is  enjoying  his  freshman  year  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. 

MICHAEL  B.  KOTARSKI  is  playing  center 
field  on  the  freshman  baseball  team  at  the 
University    of    Southern    California. 

R.  LEE  ROBINSON  is  attending  Worcester 
Junior   College. 

Last  fall  ROBERT  S.  SHERMAN  was  co- 
captain  of  the  freshman  soccer  team  at  Amherst 
College. 

JOHN  A.  STEELE,  JR.  was  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  freshman  wrestling  team. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Class 
1950 

1953 

1954 
1956 
1959 
1960 


1962 


William  D.  Engs  to  Ruth  L.  Clifford  of  Bethel,  Vermont 

Richard  B.  Osgood  to  Michaele  Cristy  Shearer  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Henry  H.  Rogers  to  Rosa  Miriam  Rovira  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Robert  Lindsay  McArthur  to  Elsie  Piper  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Nicholas  N.  Hatheway,  Jr.  to  Anne  Noreen  Reardon  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Jonathan  K.  Wise  to  Sue  Ellen  Lazarow  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Richard  L.  Henry  to  Anne  E.  Marshall  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

John  R.  Hyslop  to  Melanie  Elizabeth  Webb  of  Needham,  Mass. 

E.  Christopher  Prewitt  to  Eleanor  Gillett  Duffield  of  Detroit,  Michigan 

Peter  Grant  Kelly  to  Susan  Kay  Witcomb  of  Newbury,  Mass. 


Date 

April  25,  1965 

May  22,  1965 

May,  1965 

Winter,  1965 

March  17,  1965 

January,  1965 

December  27,  1964 

April,  1965 

January  10,  1965 

February  13,  1965 


MARRIAGES 

Class 

1948  Charles  Houston,  Jr.  to  Marion  Woodward  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

1949  Roger  E.  Cole  to  Linda  Jean  Lippert  of  Burlington,  Mass. 

1950  William  E.  Rex  to  Judy  Freyermuth  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1951  Webster  Wilde,  Jr.  to  Rosemarie  Rogers  of  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales 

1955  Dudley  A.  Dorr  to  Roswitha  Tuttle  of  Merrimack,  N.  H. 
Frederic  J.  Sears  to  Bobette  A.  Cohn 

1956  John  S.  Wilson  to  Wendy  Louise  Williams  at  Toronto,  Ontario 

1958  Lt.  William  B.  Allen  to  Joan  Houghton  of  Hingham,  Mass. 

1959  Scott  H.  Cappel  to  Toni  Gardner  of  Middletown,  Ohio 
John  L.  Czelusniak  to  Patricia  Utz  of  Montville,  Conn. 

Alan  Nelson  Stone  to  Waltraud  Plassnig  of  St.  Maragarthen,  Austria 
1961     David  DeMott  Stringer  to  Phyllis  Anne  Gaebel  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Date 

March  27,  1965 

May  29,  1965 

February  27,  1965 

April  18,  1964 

June   14,  1964 

Winter,  1964 

September  26,  1964 

May  8,  1965 

August  28,  1964 

September  1,  1964 

August  30,  1964 

June  26,  1965 


Class 

1940    James   and    Virginia    Quirk 
1943     Benjamin  and  Anne  Brewster 
1945     William    and    Janet    Barrell,   Jr. 

1948  S.   Kenneth   and   Nancy   Bruce 

1949  Robert   and   Page   Coulter 

1950  Robert   and   Sallie  Comey,  Jr. 
David  and   Margaret  Esty 

1953  George   and   Mary  Bowden 
John  and   Kathleen  Fallon,  Jr. 
Scott  and  Doris  Lothrop 

1954  David  W.  and  Marion  Ellis 

1955  William   and   Ellen  Stone 

1956  Peter  and   Wendy  Ashley 
Bennett  and   Mary  Goodspeed 

1957  William   and   Patricia    Hallenbeck 

1958  Nathan   and   June   Elise  Withington 

1959  Robert  and  Ray  Pouch 


BIRTHS 

Name 

Jill    Marie 
William 
William,  3rd 
Elizabeth    Ann 
Emilie    Brooks 
Andrew  Farragut 
Davey 

Sandra  Rose 
Jacqueline    Ann 
John    Christopher 
William    Francis 
Kathryn    Dana 
a  son 

Susan  Elizabeth 
Bennett,  Jr. 
Heather  Lynn 
Nathan,  III 
William    Raymond 


Date 

January    6, 

March    7, 

Fall, 

March   5, 

January    1, 

June  4, 

November, 

July  26, 

October    31, 

December    1, 

March    9, 

March    1 1 , 

January, 

January  6, 

February  6, 

October  3, 

August   13, 

June   6, 


1964 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1963 
1695 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 


DEATHS 

Class 

1901     Preston  G.  Adams 

1903     Mrs.  H.  L.  B.  Watson    (formerly  Miss  Jennie  Arlin) 
1907     James  T.  O'Neil 
Donald  Redfern 
1915     Edwin  W.  Holden 
1921     Robert  Harkness 
1923     Richard  Dalton 
1931     Weldon  M.  Ray 
[937     Edward  Brush 
1939     Hugh  W.  Netterstrom 
1959    Ervin  A.  Hinds,  Jr. 


Date 

April  3, 

November  29, 

December  31, 

March   10, 

October  15, 

October  11, 

April  4, 

February  9, 

December, 

January   15, 

Fall, 


1965 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1964 
1963 
1964 


The  school  community  has  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  Berta  R.  Sager, 
instructor  in  French  and  the  wife  of  Arthur  W.  Sager,  in  March  of  this  year. 
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FALL  ATHLETIC   SCHEDULE 

1965 


Oct. 


Nov. 


FOOTBALL 


2 

St.  Sebastian's  Country  Day  School 

Home 

2:30 

9 

Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Cambridge 

2:30 

16 

Moses  Brown  School 

Home 

2:30 

23 

Milton  Academy 

Home 

2:30 

30 

Groton  School 

Groton 

2:30 

6 

St.  Mark's  School 

Home 

2:00 

13 

Belmont  Hill  School 

Belmont 

2:00 

SOCCER 


Oct. 


Nov. 


6 

Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 

Home 

3:00 

9 

Noble  and  Greenough 

School 

Home 

1:00 

13 

Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Cambridge 

3:00 

16 

Brooks  School 

No.  Andover 

2:30 

20 

St.  Paul's  School 

Home 

3:00 

23 

Milton  Academy 

Home 

1:00 

27 

Belmont  High  School 

Home 

3:30 

30 

Tabor  Academy 

Marion 

2:00 

3 

Medford  High  School 

Home 

3:00 

6 

St.  Mark's  School 

Home 

1:00 

10 

Middlesex  School 

Home 

3:00 

13 

Belmont  Hill  School 

Belmont 

12:45 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Oct.       2  Moses  Brown  School 

13  Winnacunnet  Regional  High  School 

20  St.  Paul's  School 

27  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  J.V. 

Nov.      3  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  J.V. 

6  Interscholastics 

10  Lawrence  Academy 


Home 

2:00 

Home 

4:00 

Home 

3:00 

Exeter 

3:00 

Home 

3:00 

eerfield 

2:00 

Groton 

3:00 
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